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Get your SAMPLE of 


You have eleven good reasons (count ’em!) for 
specifying Snowflake® or Snowfine® in processes 
and products—ranging from household and in- 
dustrial cleansers to luxury bath preparations. 
You may even discover that these two granula- 
tions of Solvay® sesquicarbonate of soda offer 
you more features. Write for your liberal sample. 





Sodium Nitrite ¢ Caustic Soda ¢ Calcium Chloride ¢ Chlorine * Chioroform 

Caustic Potash ¢ Potassium Carbonate « Sodium Bicarbonate « Soda Ash 

Ammonium Chioride « Methyl Chloride « Ammonium Bicarbonate ¢ Vinyl 

Chloride « Methylene Chloride ¢ Cleaning Compounds « Hydrogen Peroxide 

Aluminum Chloride « Mutual® Chromium Chemicals * Snowflake® Crystals 

Monochlorobenzene ¢ Ortho-dichlorobenzene ¢ Para-dichlorobenzene 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


) 
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SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
SOLVAY branch offices and dealers are located in major centers from coast 


to coast. Send export inquiries to Allied Chemical International, 40 Rector 
St., N. Y. 6. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Please send without cost: 

(— A. Snowflake Crystal sample 

(0 c. Snowflake fact book 

(1) Data on how these products can help my operation, 
described in attached letter. 


Name 


0 8. Snowfine sample 
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PARLON-BASED 


PRODUCT FINISHES 
KEEP PRODUCTION 
LINES MOVING 


There are many reasons why modern coatings 
based on Parlon® chlorinated rubber, are finding 
ever increasing popularity in the product finishing 
field. These products are quick-drying finishes 
which mean more efficient production line move- 
ment. From a use standpoint, Parlon-based paints 
furnish colorful, long-lasting, and corrosion-re- 
sistant protective coatings that result in increased 
customer satisfaction for a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. We'll be happy to explore with you how a 
Parlon formulation can best meet your individual 
specifications. Just write: 


Cellulose Products Department 5 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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ON THE COVER: Tanker steams toward the regionally famous 
“Long Wharf" of Standard Oil Co. of California, in San Fran- 
cisco’s fast-growing East Bay district. 


VIEWPOINT— Is the government at fault for slowdown in rocket fuel development? 
LETTERS 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 

Top European producers tell CMRA of booms in petrochemicals and exports. 
Canada’s chemical tariffs: a new proposal and a new critique. 

CPI companies team up to oppose utility rate increase. 

Two new projects to boost output of concentrated phosphate fertilizers. 

Hodgins’ high hopes dashed as Century Chemical files bankruptcy plea. 
ENGINEERING— Esso Engineering management explains its new policies. 

Novel undersea storage tank ‘‘beds down”’ off Louisiana coast. 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

ADMINISTRATION— Specialties lead in building new West Coast chemical center. 
Kentucky sets pace in race to be first state qualified to okay nuclear product uses. 
SPECIALTIES— Rug cleaner makers ready weapons to battle FTC ad crackdown. 
Makers of citrus preservation chemicals reassess German residue rules. 

Lestoil Products test-markets aerosol starch. 

Water-soluble packets get tryout for P&G’s Tide detergent. 

W. R. Grace shows line of fertilizers that can double as pigments. 

TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 

RESEARCH— CW survey shows climbing salaries, responsibilities for research directors. 
Liquid hydrogen rocket engine boost hopes for greater rocket payloads. 

Calcium lignosulfonate scores as binder for pelleting ores. 


PRODUCTION—Explosives makers get look at new way to quell plant explosions. 
MARKET NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS—Phenol use heads for new high, will likely prompt expansion round. 
SALES—cPI seeks better ways to appraise salesman performance. 
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For many years American Mineral Spirits Company has had ' 
the distinction of being the sales leader in the petroleum sol- 
vents field. This is due to the fact that AMSCO offers industry 
the most complete line of petroleum solvents in America. The 
principal reason for AMSCO leadership is that solvent users 
from coast to coast know they can depend on the outstanding 
and constant quality of AMSCO solvents. Why not get the 
best... call AMSCO. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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VIEWPOINT 


Cooperation, Not Coordination 


IN THE FIELD OF PROPELLANTS for rockets and missiles, 
the chemical industry has been caught in an unenviable position. 

To illustrate: Two years ago CHEMICAL WEEK interviewed a highly 
respected authority on rockets. The gist of the questioning: What could 
the chemical industry do in the field that it was not then doing? The 
gist of his answer: Nothing. He reasoned that the chemical industry 
simply was not set up to function efficiently to meet the needs of a 
small-volume, high-purity test program. 

“A chemical engineer,” he said, “is a hero if he can make a product 
for a cent a pound cheaper than his competitor. He doesn’t realize 
we're willing to pay a dollar a pound more to get the purity that we 
need.” 

What was his solution? Rocket companies were hiring their own 
chemists and engineers to find promising compounds. When they needed 
a quantity for evaluation, they’d make it themselves. 

The other day, CW questioned a rocket scientist on the same subject. 
He had some biting remarks. He said the solid-propellant program was 
now at a plateau. Just about all the available chemical combinations 
have been tried and the rocket engine developers are being held back 
by a lack of new ones. The chemical industry, he concluded, had started 
too late. 

His anger was not directed at the chemical industry but at the gov- 
ernment supervision that had permitted it. But the irony of the situation 
is that the same man was interviewed both times. 

Such inconsistencies probably should be expected in a program so big, 
so complex and so new. By the same token, it’s clear that much of the 
difficulty stems from petty differences, pet projects by the different 
services and an unwillingness to acknowledge the possibility of contribu- 
tions from others. 

A new board (CW Washington Newsletter, Sept. 24) has been set 
up to coordinate the space program between the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Dept. of Defense. Officially known 
as the Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating Board, the new body 
has Herbert F. York, Dept. of Defense’s director of research and engi- 
neering, and Hugh L. Dryden, deputy administrator of NASA as 
cochairmen. It will exchange and coordinate planning information, 
exchange information on current projects, resolve any conflicts that arise 
in these areas and be a general clearing house for space information, 
The main differences between this and previous efforts is that the new 
board will have at its disposal the key decision-makers in all important 
areas. 

Unfortunately the board has not, it appears, started off on the right 
foot. It has already held two meetings (the first on June 1), but it 
has not been “formalized” by Space Administrator T. Keith Glennan 
and Secy. of Defense James Douglas. Officials say this is expected 
shortly. They will not explain why revelation of the new board was 
made on Sept. 13—three months after its first meeting and before it 
has been officially accepted. 

In any case the creation fills a long-felt need. In the last analysis, 
however, coordination is not needed so much as is cooperation—the 
willingness to subjugate private prejudice for the common good. 
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PRIMARY CONSIDERATIONS in the 
choice of emulsification materials are 
compatibility of the components, viscosity, stability, particle size, and toxicity. On the 


next page are shown the properties of methylcellulose, a highly effective, 
safe emulsifier. Described below is a formulating technique with Dow alkanolamines 
contributing to higher viscosity, smaller particle size, and thus greater stability. 





INVERSION, the technique by which the oil and water phases of 
an emulsion change relationships, is recommended for use in all 
methods of alkanolamine emulsion formulating when maximum 
stability is desired. Graph shows changeover of a triethanolamine 
emulsion. The fatty acid was dissolved in the oil and the TEA was 
dissolved in the resulting acid-oil solution. Then, with stirring, small 
increments of water were added. The graph is characteristic of all 
alkanolamines if the same procedure is followed. 
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INTERMEDIATES 


ALKANOLAMINE SOAPS—NONCORROSIVE, STABLE, 
SAFE FOR SKIN AND TEXTILES 


MOST IMPORTANT of the Dow alkanolamines, all water 
soluble, are monoethanolamine (MEA), triethanolamine 
(TEA), monoisopropanolamine (MIPA), and diisopropanol- 
amine (DIPA). Compared to other amines in the alkanol- 
amine series, these compounds produce emulsions having 
finer particle size and greater stability. 


Being essentially neutral, emulsions prepared with alkanol- 
amines are relatively noncorrosive to metals and are not 
harmful to the skin nor to textiles. Frequently a natural oil 
will contain enough organic acid so that in the presence of 
an alkanolamine it will emulsify readily in water. Alkanol- 
amine-fatty acid emulsions are easily prepared from such 
common acids as oleic, stearic, and palmitic. End use will 
determine the acid used. For example, oleic acid yields low 
viscosity, stearic higher viscosity. Proven uses for alkanol- 
amine soaps include metal cutting and buffing compounds; 
floor, furniture, and car polishes; pharmaceutical ointments, 
skin creams and lotions; insecticide sprays, textile scouring, 
and wetting agents. 


THICKENER 


UNIQUE THICKENER HAS 
EXEMPT FDA STATUS 


Methocel®, Dow methylcellulose, is an outstanding example 
of a synthetic methylcellulose gum that excels natural gums 
as a thickener and has valuable side properties as well. In 
addition to thickening, Methocel products are used as emulsi- 
fiers, emulsion stabilizers, suspending agents, and binders. 


Methocel compounds are also unique in the class of gum 
compounds for their surfactant properties. Lowering the sur- 
face tension of water, Methocel is classed as a moderately 
active wetting agent. In many formulations Methocel acts as 
both thickener and surfactant. 


ORGANIC COMPATIBILITY. One of the Methocel prod- 
ucts—60 HG-—differs from other synthetic or natural gums 
because of its solubility in both water and in organic solvents. 
High organic compatibility suggests its use for emulsifying 
a variety of aromatic and other organic materials. Another— 
Methocel 70 HG—has provided the answer to some of the 
problems encountered in the preparation of straight-chain 
hydrocarbon emulsions. 


For a comprehensive coverage of the Dow alkanolamines, 
write for the Dow booklet “Alkanolamine Soaps in Emulsions: 





CHOICE OF FATTY ACID HAS STRONG 
EFFECT ON EMULSION VISCOSITY 


CHOICE OF AMINE HAS LESS 
EFFECT ON EMULSION VISCOSITY 


FATTY VISCOSITY 
ACID (cps) at 77°F. 


VISCOSITY 


Ana (cps) at 77°F. 





Oleic 3.9 
8.0 
Paimitic 
12.0 


Stearic 230.0 














Mineral oil and water dispersions in 1:1 fatty acid-alkanol- 
amine mole ratio of components. Table 1 at left uses TEA 
as the amine, Table 2 at right uses oleic acid. Both systems 
contain approximately 80 parts water, 15 parts oil, and 7.5 
parts total emulsifier. 








SURFACTANT PROPERTIES, 


APPROVED FOR FOOD USE. Methocel products have 
been used as food additives for many years. Methocel MC, 
U.S.P., is generally recognized as safe for use in foods 
(Federal Register, 881, February 2, 1960). A food additive 
petition has been filed (No. 72) covering the use of the 
Methocel HG products in foods (Federal Register, 1690, 
February 26, 1960). Current use of the Methocel HG prod- 
ucts is permitted under an extension of the effective date of 
the statute to March 6, 1961 (Federal Register, 1071, Febru- 
ary 6, 1960). 


LATEX THICKENER. Methocel products work exception- 
ally well with latexes as viscosity control agents, stabilizers, 
and plasticizer dispersants. Other uses for Methocel with 
latex are for adhesives, paper and textile coatings, dipped 
rubber goods, and paint. 


NEW GRANULAR FORM. A free-flowing, dust-free gran- 
ular form of Methocel permits dispersion in cold water with- 
out lumping. It is especially useful in latex paint manufacture. 


See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries'’ on TV. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Chemicals Merchandising Dept. 425AM10-1. 





Please send me information on—Dow Alkanolamines [_] 


Methoce!— 


forfood{ | for drugs & cosmetics [_]} 


for chemical processing [] 





Position Company 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Address 


Midland, Michigan 





City ko oa _Zone___ State. 
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NOW IN PRODUCTION 


oy NEW SOURCE 
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FIRST OFFSHORE SULPHUR MINE TAPS ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST DEPOSITS 


Freeport's Grand Isle project—seven miles off the coast of Louisiana in 50 feet of water-—is 
unique; it incorporates many firsts and it represents pioneering in the true sense. Its 
real import, however, is that it extends far into the future the available reserves of low-priced 
Frasch sulphur. At present, sulphur is in good supply. But, since reserves cannot be 


found at will nor mines turned on like faucets, we must develop sufficient productive 


capacity well in advance to meet the much greater demand for sulphur anticipated in the 


coming years. Our reserves are the highest in our forty-eight-year history — 


certainly an assurance to our customers of an unfailing supply for their long-term needs. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


8: 3 East 42nd os a a Go New Yor k ay a New York 





LETTERS 


No Leadburners 


To THE Epitor: We read with con- 
siderable interest the article (July 2, 
p. 47) about glass-lined equipment in 
chlorine dioxide generation. 

So far as the generators themselves 
are concerned, our firm had the 
privilege of fabricating the first of 
these for Mathieson quite a few years 
ago from our Ferrolum lead-surfaced 
steel. ... 

The article implies that because lead- 
burning is a lost art this might topple 
lead from its perch as the more popu- 
lar chlorine dioxide generator lining. 
These units are factory-produced by 
a process that completely eliminates 
leadburners. 

As to maintenance, we have repair 
techniques that any mechanic can em- 
ploy, and these are far simpler than 
repairing glass-lined equipment... . 

ALFRED P. KNAPP 
Chairman 

Knapp Mills Inc. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


Right Name, Wrong Firm 


To THE EpitTor: In CHEMICAL 
WEEK there appeared an incorrect 
Statement concerning Du Pont’s fi- 
brous potassium titanate (Feb. 27, 
p. 104). 

Resistotherm is the tradename of 
Resisto Chemical, Inc., for its proc- 
essed form of Du Pont’s fibrous po- 
tassium titanate, a new insulating 
material. Du Pont’s tradename for 
fibrous potassium titanate is Tiper- 
sul. Therefore, Resistotherm is not 
a tradename or product of Du 
Pont. 

G. H. SNYDER 

Specialty Products Section 

E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Capacity vs. Production 


To THE EpiTor: In the article 
“Wet Processing Boosts Florida Fer- 
tilizer” (CW, Aug. 27, p. 72) the 
statement is made that “the technology 
for producing wet-process acid from 
Western rock has not been attempted, 
and only furnace acid is now feasi- 
ble.” 

As we have sold Bird-Prayon filt- 
ers for producing approximately 200,- 
000 tons/year (100% P,O, basis) 
of wet-process acid, we feel that the 


Western producers have been slighted 
by this statement. 

While the technology is somewhat 
different and Western rock is harder 
to process, this capacity does repre- 
sent a substantial portion of national 
production, and is, we believe, a 
credit to Western producers. 

WILLIAM F. WHITE 

Sales Engineer 

Centrifugal and Filtration Equipment 
Bird Machine Co. 

Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Reader White is correct when he 
says that we have unjustly slighted 
Western producers. However, his fig- 
ure represents capacity rather than 
production. Latest U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce estimate is that 100,000 tons 
of the 1,140,000 tons of wet-process 
phosphoric acid produced in the U.S., 
in ’59, came from the West.—Epb. 


MEETINGS 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, fall 
meeting, Denver, Colo, Oct. 2-5. 

Society of Plastics Engineers; theme: 
“Plastics vs Corrosion”; Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco, Oct. 5. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, fifth de-inking conference, Con- 
way Hotel, Appleton, Wis., Oct. 5-7. 

American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Rocky 
Mountain Minerals Conference, New- 
house Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 
5-7. 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists, 1960 national convention, Sher- 
aton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 6-8. 

International Plastics Congress, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, Oct. 10-12. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 10th corrugated containers con- 
ference, jointly sponsored with Technical 
Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper Assn., 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can., Oct. 
10-13. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 


‘ New York, Oct. 11. 


The Magnesium Assn., 16th annual 
convention, Pick-Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Oct. 17-19. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 15th plastics-paper conference, 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 
17-19. 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn. (New York) and Chemical Eco- 
nomics Division of Chemical Institute 
of Canada, joint meeting, theme: “The 
Chemical Industry—Canada and the 
U.S.A.”; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 18. 





smells? 


Call on Rhodia 
“Odor Engineering” to solve 
your malodor problems 
in plant or product 


Rhodia Inc, is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and reodorization 
technology and a primary producer 
of industrial aromatic chemicals. It 
offers fully qualified consultation 
service anywhere in the United States 
without cost or obligation. 


ee ee 


RHODIA INC., 32-3 
60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Rhodia literature. 
My problem is: (please give specifics) 

















STATE. 


RHODIAinc. 


60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
(Phone: PLaza 3-4850) 
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Scientific Supplies Co. 
Seattle 
MUtual 2-3460 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co. 
(Div. Van Waters & Rogers, 
Inc.) San Francisco, HE 1-8800 


Braun Chemical Co. (Div. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc.) 
Los Angeles, AN 9-9311 


E. H. Sargent and Co. 
Dallas 
Fleetwood 2-8411 


E. H. Sargent and Co. 
Chicago 
SPring 7-2700 


Geo. T. Walker & Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis 


FEderal 3-3343 


Fisher Scientific Co. 
St. Louis 
MOhowk 4-2624 


W.H. Curtin & Co. 
Houston, WAlnut 3-1661 
Dallas, Riverside 7-2503 

New Orleans, TUlane 0475 
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Fisher Scientific Co. 
Chicago 
COlumbus 1-1221 


Fisher Scientific Co. 
New York City 
WaAtkins 4-7200 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
(Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co., 
Div.) Denver, DUdley 8-5651 


General Chemical Div. 
(Allied Chemical Corp.) 
Birmingham 
FAirfax 2-3601 


4 


Fisher Scientific Co. 
Pittsburgh 
EXpress 1-1330 


Will-New York, Inc. 
New York City 
CYpress 4-3000 


Rigby Scientific Co. 
Toledo 
TUrner 2-2028 


North-Strong Corp. 
Kensington, Md. 
LOckwood 5-5141 


Will Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
BRowning 1-8200 


E. H. Sargent & Co. 
Springfield, N. J. 
DRexel 6-7050 


Fisher Scientific Co. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
JUniper 7-7000 


Will Corp. of W. Va. 
South Charleston 
POpulor 8-1281 





HAN 


Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd. Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd. Fisher Scientific Co. Howe & French, Inc. Fisher Scientific Co. 
Toronto Montreal King of Prussia, Pa. Boston Boston 
HOward 1-6333 Riverside 8-8711 BRoadway 9-0500 HAncock 6-5910 EXport 5-7800 


NUMBER. PLEASE > 


There are some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals for the laboratory, as 

you well know. That they are reliable in quality and useful in their diversity is 

beyond argument. It’s the getting hold of them as quickly as you would like that 

has at times in the past been a source of—well, never mind. 
From now on the situation will be a lot better. At all the points represented 

by these ladies, substantial inventories of a very long list of Eastman Organic 

Chemicals are now maintained. Should you call when the people who un- 

derstand Chemical Abstracts nomenclature are out to lunch, just order by 

Eastman number. General Chemical Div. 

* y : ; (Allied Chemical Corp.) 

There are going to be fewer and fewer items that have to be shipped directly Philadelphia, WAlnut 2-1234 

by Eastman Organic Chemicals Department, Distillation Products Industries, 

Rochester 3, N. Y. 


The new list is GREEN 


If your copy of the Eastman Organic Chemicals 
catalog isn’t green and doesn’t say “No. 42,” 
then it isn’t up-to-date. Many changes are incor- 
porated in Eastman Organic Chemicals List 
No. 42. A copy of it has now been mailed to every 
living soul of whose interest we are currently 
certain. We thought we had better remind you 
that if you haven’t received the new green one 
by now, its absence indicates we don’t know 
you want it. 





cog Eastman Organic Chemicals 


Also... vitamins A and E in bulk... distilled monoglycerides 


Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Aluminum Jacketing 


... low It Improves appearance, 
cuts installation, maintenance costs 


Tough, easy to maintain, permanent jacketing 
made from Reynolds Aluminum weatherproofs 
insulated lines, tanks and vessels in chemical 
company stripping plant. 
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Aluminum jacketing stays clean and new- 
looking with a minimum of upkeep. And that 
holds true in the toughest jobs in the chemical 
and petroleum processing industry. Jacketing 
made from Reynolds Aluminum cuts costs in 
many other ways, too. Here's how: 


CORROSION-RESISTANCE 


Many industrial atmospheres, chemicals, gases 
and contaminants literally eat jacketing mate- 
rials away. Jacketing of Reynolds Aluminum 
stays strong, clean and rust-free in most cor- 
rosive atmospheres, handling most corrosive 
materials, in any climate or weather condition. 
And it needs no repetitive maintenance. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


Lightweight aluminum is one of the most work- 
able, formable of metals. That means faster, 
easier installation, and less time and labor on 
the site. You can cut and shape aluminum 
jacketing with ordinary hand tools, and can 
use larger sheets because it is so light. Weighing 
only 14 as much as steel —or less — aluminum 
jacketing can save in shipping, handling, 
installation and supporting structure costs. 


GOOD INSULATION PROPERTIES 


Aluminum jacketing has a low factor of emis- 
sivity —it keeps heat inside—a big added ad- 
vantage when you’re handling or storing hot 
fluids. Then too, aluminum reflects as much as 
95% of radiant heat. That means it protects 
volatile products from costly evaporation losses. 


NON-SPARKING 


Flammable and explosive materials are safer 
when aluminum is used for jacketing or han- 
dling equipment, because aluminum is non- 
sparking and won’t burn. 





rer oS aes : 


: $e wars i 


“ me ii: 
Suntide Refining Co. tower in platforming and 
rexforming unit—jacketed in Reynolds Aluminum, 


Of course, aluminum’s properties are impor- 
tant to chemical and petroleum processing men 
in other applications as well as jacketing. In 
process pipe, for example, where Reynolds 
Aluminum’s light weight and weldability saves 
hundreds of man-hours on installation. Tanks 
and vessels, heat exchangers, are all using more 
and more aluminum, too. 

For details on how Reynolds Aluminum can 
help you, or for technical service, call your local 
Reynolds office or write to Reynolds Metals 
Company, P.O. Box 2346-CM, Richmond 18, 
Virginia. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds new TV Show “Harrigan & Son”, Fridays; also ‘All Star Golf’, Saturdays—ABC-TV 
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Se ee a Ser ke ee 


any way you measure It you 
for uniform quality, steady — 


ETHYL ALCOHOL - ETHYL ACETATE - BUTYL ALCOHOL - BUTYL CHLORIDE - BUTYL ACETATE - ACETONE 
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can depend on PUBLICKER 
Supply and prompt delivery 


ACETALDEHYDE - ACETIC ACID - AMYL ACETATE - REFINED FUSEL OIL - ISOAMYL ALCOHOL - PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK + NEW ENGLAND «+ PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP 
PHILADELPHIA—-LOCUST 4-1400 » NEW YORK——-OXFORD 5-4160 - BOSTON—-HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER CHEMICAL CORP . 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-6678 +» WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA—UNIVERSITY 6-2727 
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EITHER 
WAY 
YOU 

Sree at 


aN a | oe 
CHEMICAL 


IS 


YOUR 
BEST 
SOURCE 


Whatever your need for urea, you can count on Allied 
Chemical for fast delivery on a product of highest purity 
and uniformity. 

Urea is effectively serving a host of applications in 
the textile, detergent and pharmaceutical fields. Its 
reactivity with aldehydes makes it valuable in the 
manufacture of urea- 
formaldehyde resins for 
adhesives, protective fin- 
BASIC TO 


AMERICA’S 
PROGRESS 


llied 


hemical 


ishes and molding compositions. And it also serves as 
an intermediate for hydrazine, melamine, substituted 
ureas, sulfamic acid, urethanes and carbamates. 

Want full technical and price data? Write Allied 
Chemical... the country’s first multi-plant producer of 
quality urea for agriculture and industry. 

For specifications and local offices, see our insert in 
Chemical Materials Catalog, pages 475-482 and in 
Chemical Week Buyers Guide, pages 37-44. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


Dept. U6-7-1, 40 Rector St., New York 6, New York 
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Although chemical sales this year are still heading toward $28 
billion—the ’60 total predicted last December and rechecked by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn. last month—profits are not keeping pace. And 
current outlook for only so-so business from now through December indi- 
cates that the projected 9% increase in sales of chemicals and allied prod- 


ucts (over last year’s $25.7 billion) will be coupled with a significant 
decrease in net earnings. 





Note how the sales picture changed in July (latest month for 
which government figures are available): at the end of June, sales of chemi- 
cals and allied products were running nearly 13% ahead of the mid-’59 
total. Came a relatively slack period in July, and the gain dropped to 
11.5%. If the industry total is to hit $28 billion this year, sales during these 


last five months will have to be fully 5% higher than in last year’s August- 
through-December period. 


Individual companies’ estimates vary condiderably. Dow Chemi- 
cal—one of the largest in the industry—says ifs sales for the three months 
ended Aug. 31 were ahead of last year’s $191.7 million, but earnings were 
less than the $22.3 million cleared in the corresponding period of ’59. 
American Cyanamid expects its third-quarter sales and earnings will both 
be down from ’59 levels but looks for a fourth-quarter upturn. On the other 
hand, Pennsalt Chemicals finds things going well, is thinking of giving 
stockholders an extra dividend “at least” as high as ’59’s 10¢ year-end 
dividend. 


Pharmaceutical companies also have a mixed outlook on this 
year’s results. Parke, Davis figures its net earnings will be up about 5% 
from last year’s total; Cutter Laboratories has revised downward an earlier 
estimate for a nearly 15% gain in earnings, is now not sure whether this 
year’s net will equal last year’s. Schering Corp. thinks its third-quarter 
profit will be down 25% from last year; it expects a cost-cutting program 
to achieve some results in the fourth quarter but still calculates that 12- 
month earnings will be well below those of ’59. 


But the industry is maintaining cash flow at a high level, despite 
lagging profits. Some economists have suggested that for U.S. business as 
a whole, declining profits will mean a pinch on retained earnings and hence 
a cutback on capital spending. However, six-month figures compiled by 
the Securities & Exchange Commission and the Federal Trade Commission 
indicate that producers of industrial chemicals will not have to trim their 
expansion and modernization budgets for lack of internal funds—tradition- 
ally their major source of capital. In first-half ’60 vs. first-half °59, cash 
flow was down 6.5% for all U.S. manufacturing; 4.4% for producers of 


chemicals and allied products; but less than 1% for makers of basic chemi- 
cals. 
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Newsletter 
(Continued) 





It’s going to be more difficult to find a CPI firm that doesn’t deal 
with Dresser Industries (Dallas, Tex.). This concern has just acquired 
Podbielniak, Inc. (Chicago), a major producer of distillation and solvent 
extraction equipment. Dresser’s lineup of operating companies already in- 
cluded Magnet Cove Barium Corp. (drilling muds and chemicals), Clark 
Bros. Co. (compressors, engines and gas turbines), Pacific Pumps (centrifu- 
gal pumps), Roots-Connersville Blower Division (air-handling equipment), 
Dresser Mfg. Division (pipe fittings), and Southwestern Industrial Elec- 
tronics Co. (electronic testing and control systems). 





The “Big Three” soapmakers have won another procedural point 
—at least tentatively—in the civil antitrust case that has been pending 
against them for nearly eight years in U.S. district court at Newark, N.J. 
(CW, Jan. 31, ’59, p. 80). Federal Judge Richard Hartshorne late last 
week ruled that the three defendant companies—Procter & Gamble, Col- 
gate-Palmolive, and Lever Bros.—have established that they should be 
allowed to look at proceedings of the 1951 grand jury that refused to indict 
them. In Washington, the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division—which so far 
has successfully opposed letting anyone inspect such proceedings—says it 


hasn’t decided whether to ask the Supreme Court to reverse Hartshorne’s 
order. 





The soap companies have maintained that they need to study 
the grand jury minutes to prepare their case. They’ve contended that the 


Justice Dept. should not be allowed to launch a grand jury investigation— 
or to use company secrets obtainable only through such a probe—when 


the government’s only real purpose is to get evidence to be used in a 
civil action. 


Celanese Corp. will buy a 1,000-acre tract at Bay City, Tex. 
—an area that has been left fallow by chemical plant builders. No refinery 
is in the area, but Celanese feels that raw material supplies are close enough 
for its “multimillion-dollar” petrochemical plant. Celanese says it hasn’t 
decided on the products. 





Another new entry in the scramble for domestic beryllium ore: 
Beryllium International (Washington, D.C.), which last week acquired an 
option on 13 original beryllium claims in south-central Idaho, this week 
took option on 27 claims in the Delta, Utah, area. This land adjoins the 
mining area that is being worked by Beryllium Resources (Salt Lake 
City). 





Meanwhile, Beryllium Resources is working with Dynamic 
Metals Corp. and Brush Beryllium to prove out the economics of the Van 
Dornick flotation ore separation process in a new pilot plant (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, Aug. 6). 
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versatility (var sa til'i-ti) n. The state of being capable of turning with ease from one 
task to another. Many-sided; able to do many things well; quality of being versatile. 


Behind process plant profit is the inherent versatility of design which only experi- 
enced men can provide. Vitro engineers have met many challenging assignments...and 
are well prepared to assist in designing and building profits into your next expansion. 


Vitra 


VITRO ENGINEERING COMPANY /A Division of Vitro Corporation of America / NEW YORK +» WASHINGTON +LOS ANGELES» TORONTO / OVERSEAS: GENEVA + MILAN « BOMBAY 
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CW PHOTOS--CEORCE WOODRUF® 


Binney, Williams, Roche: New sales, production opportunities opening in Common Market area. 


Europeans Challenge US. to Gear Policies 


In bright, cool weather on the New 
England seashore last week, industry 
experts from five nations challenged 
U.S. chemical companies to rethink 
their operating policies in view of 
rapidly changing world market con- 
ditions. 

Distribution programs in particu- 
lar, it was stressed, should be re- 
evaluated to take into account total 
world market possibilities. Direct in- 
vestments are becoming more desir- 
able in the European Common Mar- 
ket, which is fast becoming a 
convenient and superior mass market. 

And this is especially the case, ac- 
cording to Ralph Binney, head of the 
International Division of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, if the Com- 
mon Market merges with the “outer 
seven” nations of the European Free 
Trade Assn. This, Binney believes, is 
a distinct possibility within two years. 

Such was the nature of the chal- 
lenge heard by some 475 chemical 
marketing executives and specialists 
at Wentworth-By-The-Sea near Ports- 
mouth, N.H., for the fall conference 
of the Chemical Market Research 
Assn. 

For U.S. chemical companies, eco- 
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nomic integration in Europe spells 
both greater competition and more 
opportunity, according to both U.S. 
speakers—Binney, the keynoter; and 
the U.S. Commerce Dept.’s George 
Becker, Jr., deputy assistant secretary 
of commerce for international affairs. 

Detailed information about chemi- 
cal industries and chemical markets 
in Europe’s four largest nations— 
United Kingdom, West Germany, 
France and Italy—came from speak- 
ers from those countries. 


GERMANY’S NEW RIVAL 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
(West Germany) is today the largest 
chemical producer of the European 
Economic Community. Last year it 
turned out close to 47% of total EEC 
production. But because of the large 
resources of natural gas and oil avail- 
able to the French and Italian indus- 
tries, the German chemical industry 
will find it increasingly difficult. to 
maintain this share in the future. 

That startling admission was re- 
vealed in the comprehensive report, 
“The Chemical Industry in West Ger- 
many,” that kicked off the Thursday 
morning presentations by European 


experts. The paper, prepared by H. G. 
Sinkel, director of sales for Chemische 
Werke Huels, was read by Roger 
Williams, Jr., president of Roger 
Williams Technical and Economic 
Services. (Williams explained that 
Sinkel had suffered a heart attack 
and could not make the trip from 
Germany.) 

With the aid of some 24 slides, 
Herr Sinkel outlined the past, present 
and future of the Federal Republic’s 
chemical position in the Western 
world. But he also discussed activities 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

“It is to be noted,” read Williams, 
“that the entire chemical industry 
being developed in the U.S.S.R. at 
present had already been planned be- 
fore the war. Former obstacles, such as 
the lack of trained personnel and 
electric power, have now been over- 
come so that the vast raw material 
resources may be fully utilized within 
the scope of the seven year plans.” 

Plant Investments Up? Regarding 
Germany, the Sinkel paper indicated 
there is a good chance that a total 
of $476 million will go toward Ger- 
man capital expansions during °60. 
Possible obstacles to such growth, 








Townsend, Ballabio: Chemical firms in U.K., Italy step up growth. 


to Over-all World Market 


though, could be a labor shortage 
and the resulting “inability of the 
supplying industries to fully satisfy 
the requirements of the chemical in- 
dustry for capital goods.” 

The crisis in the capital goods mar- 
ket actually held down chemical in- 
dustry investments to approximately 
$415 million last year, or some 8.4% 
of the industry’s turnover (sales) com- 
pared with the 9.3% spent in ’58. 

A segment of the Sinkel paper that 
had the CMRA attendees scribbling 
industriously was financial data on 
major German chemical companies. 
The largest, he said, is Farbenfabriken 
Bayer AG. of Leverkusen. The firm’s 
sales in ’59 were approximately $585 
million, with exports amounting to 
about $255 million. The number of 
company employees last year totaled 
about 55,000, resulting in a “turn- 
over [sales] per employee of $10,630, 
a figure well above the West German 
average.” 

Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik 
(Ludwigshafen) had sales of ap- 
proximately $540 million, with the 
export share amounting to $205 mil- 
lion. The number of employees 
reached about 43,600, and the “turn- 


over per employee ran up to $12,380, 
also considerably exceeding the aver- 
age.” 

Third in the lineup is Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG. (Frankfurt). Sales in 
"59 were $530 million, with exports 
accounting for some $170 million. 
Hoechst employs about 45,400, and 
the “turnover per head” was $11,660. 

Among the next largest companies, 
with sales ranging from $190 million 
down to $22 million, were the com- 
bine Degussa (Deutsche Gold- & Sil- 
ber-Scheideanstalt) of Frankfurt, Dy- 
namit-Nobel AG. of  Troisdorf, 
Wacker-Chemie GmbH. (Munich), 
Kali-Chemie AG. of Hannover, 
Chemische Werke Albert of Wies- 
baden, and Chemische Werke Huels 
AG. of Marl. 

Petrochemical Fill-in: One of the 
significant developments in West Ger- 
many has been the remarkable in- 
crease in Capital expenditures for 
petrochemical facilities despite a tra- 
ditional reliance on coal as a basic 
raw material. The Federal Republic 
is second, behind Great Britain, among 
European petrochemicals producers. 
German investments in this field in- 
creased from $173 million in °57 to 
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about $263 million in ’58. (Latest 
OEEC estimates indicate German ex- 
pansions by the end of 61 will have 
increased $250 million.) 

In the manufacture of plastics, 
West Germany ranks second in world 
production, behind the U.S. Output 
of German polypropylene and poly- 
ethylene (low- and high-pressure) rose 
from 6,500 tons in °55, to about 
66,000 metric tons in °59. By 1961- 
62, polyethylene capacity—and con- 
sumption—is expected to reach some 
125,000 tons. 

In sqme areas, though, the Federal 
Republic has become an importer of 
chemicals to keep its industries going. 
Among: ‘the products brought in, 
mainly .from the U.S., were toluene, 
xylene, benzene and naphthalene. 


FRENCH ENCOURAGE 


“As a chemical producing country, 
France ranks second in the Common 
Market area, third in Western Europe, 
sixth in the world.” This statement 
kicked off the talk by Jacques 
Roché, export promotion consultant 
for the French chemical industry as- 
sociation, Union des Industries Chim- 
iques. 

But Roché’s presentation went far 
beyond that statement. In a close look 
at industry’s prospects, for example, 
he cited these upcoming expansions: 

e Capacity for olefin derivatives 
(151,000 tons in °58) will climb to 
362,000 tons in ’62. Included: syn- 
thetic resins and plastics, polyethylene, 
polyvinyl chloride, polypropylene, 
epoxy resins. 

e French production of diolefin 
derivatives is slated to climb to about 
80,000 tons/year, will consist chiefly 
of synthetic rubbers (butyl, nitrile, 
SBR) and “kralastic resins.” 

e Aromatic hydrocarbon capacity 
should reach 67,000 tons/year in ’62, 
nearly double the °58 potential. 

e Carbon black capacity in France 
will more than triple (to 100,000 
tons/year) when new plants come in 
at Port-Jer6me and Bec d’Ambés. 

In addition, capacity for ammonia 
—from fuel-oil gas, refinery gas and 
natural gas—will climb to a -little 
under 400,000 tons by the end of ’60. 

The French chemical industry, said 
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For France, U.S. Is Second United Kingdom Petrochemicals Output: 
Among Chief Export Markets A tripling in Six Voars 


; ; Thousand Tons 
Chemicals, Allied Products (carbon content) 


Country xports 
of Destination (million dollars) 140 1957 


Western Germany 39.1 Nes we 
United States 25.6 240 (prelim.) 
United Kingdom 21.9 ‘ 
Italy 21.7 
Switzerland 20.9 U.S. and U.K. Chemical Production, 1958 
Belgium & Luxemburg 20.7 
Netherlands 13.0 





Total Per Capita 
(million short tons) (pounds) 


U.S. U.K. U.S. U.K. 
Spain 8.3 Sulfuric acid 15.3 2.5 
Sweden 7.3 Synthetic alkalis 8.0 2.0 90 
Denmark 4.0 Nitrogen fertilizer 2.4 0.4 
Austria 2.8 Ethylene 2.1 0.3 
Benzene | 0.1 
Norway 2.5 Calcium carbide 0.9 0.2 
Portugal 2.5 Carbon black 0.8 0.1 
Other countries . 95.3 Titanium dioxide 0.4 0.1 


Synthetic fibers (noncelullosic) 0.3 0.04 








French Chemical Production: 


H Gai in S Y Italy’s Mounting Output: Plastics Up Fivefold; 
san CS ter eee ee Synthetic Fibers Up 11-fold : 


(thousand metric tons) Plastics (tons) Synthetic Fiber 
(million pounds) 


1952 1953 52,000 4.6 

1954 78,000 9.7 

Inorganic chemicals: 1955 95,000 12.3 

; , 1956 111,000 18.0 
Sulfuric a 

-“ 1,190 1957 149,000 23.2 

Soda ash 635 1958 180,000 32.5 


Ammonia 295 1959 253,000 50.0 


Caustic soda— 


Electrolytic output 95 . . ‘ Seen Bet 
Total production 400 italy’s Basic Chemicals: Production Keeps Climbing 


Calcium carbide 226 Inorganic chemicals: erage: 1957 1958 1959 
Chlorine 106 Sulfuric acid 2,064 2,031 2,053 
Nitric acid 826 949 
Hydrochloric acid 117 
Methanol Ammonia 

Formaldehyde Caustic soda 


Phenol Soda ash | 
Calcium carbide 
Acetone 


é p Carbon bisulfide 
Phthalic anhydride Organic chemicals: 





Organic Chemicals: 


Fertilizer materials: Acetic acid 


Phenol 
Potash 867.3 1,448.9 


Methanol 
Phosphate 270 474 Formaldhyde 


Nitrogen 294.6 556.5 Urea 
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Roché, is much more spread out than 
in other countries. The 10 leading 
French firms account for 25% of the 
yearly turnover (sales), whereas, he 
said, “three German firms account 
for 31%, and a single Italian company 
for 50% of their countries’ sales.” 

Climbing in ’60: Touching further 
on the “progress of expansion” this 
year, Roché revealed some production 
data for the first six months of ’60, 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod in ’59. Production of sulfuric 
acid increased 6.7%, ammonia 5.8%, 
chlorine 15.3%. But results seem 
even better for organics (see tables). 
Ethylene output is up 112%, methanol 
74%, acetone about 36.5%, synthetic 
phenol almost 21.5%, PVC some 48%. 

Increase in sales of _ industrial 
chemicals (exclusive of paints and 
varnishes, which increased 14.7%) 
amounted to 24%. 

Furthermore, said Roché, produc- 
tion forecasts for next year, established 
in 56 by the official Plan Commis- 
sion for Chemicals, have just been re- 
vised upward. The increases include 
12% for hydrochloric acid (267,000 
tons vs. 300,000); 15% for benzene 
and allied products (186,000 tons to 
214,000); 30% for plastics (335,400 
tons to 436,000). 

“The French chemical industry,” 
concluded Roché, “now has to face 
the double problem of an increasing 
demand in home and foreign markets: 
it seems . . . that the financial and 
technical efforts carried out since the 
last war have brought the most en- 
couraging results.” 


BOOM IN BRITAIN 


Britain’s chemical industry—though 
only about 20-25% as large as that 
of the U.S.—is now comparable to 
the U.S. chemical industry in range 
of products, in rate of growth, and 
in relative outlays for expansion, 
modernization and research. 

And speaker John H. Townsend, 
of Imperial Chemical Industries (Lon- 
don), Britain’s largest chemical con- 
cern, further points out that Britain’s 
chemical industry has been making 
impressive gains in productivity and 
in export sales. 

Nearly 15% of the industry’s 1958 
sales were exports, Townsend told 
CMRA, and Britain’s ’58 chemical ex- 
ports—nearly $740 million—ac- 
counted for about 15% of that year’s 
total world trade in chemical prod- 


ucts. Principal product groups in 
Britain’s °58 exports: plastics (about 
$100 million), inorganic chemicals 
(more than $90 million), organic 
chemicals (nearly $80 million), and 
pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, explosives 
and antiknock fluid. About 48% of 
those chemical exports went to British 
Commonwealth countries; 26%, to 
other Western European nations. 

Ethylene capacity was about 670 
million Ibs./year at the start of ’60, 
with more than 40% of production 
earmarked for polyethylene. He fore- 
sees a growing demand for ethyl ben- 
zene to make styrene, but predicts 
that Britain’s milder climate will deter 
ethylene glycol from attaining the 
important position it holds—because 
of its big use in antifreeze—in North 
America. Unlike the U.S., the U.K. 
still relies mainly on coal-tar distilla- 
tion for its aromatics—except that 
almost all of its p-xylene is petroleum- 
derived. Current output of the prin- 
cipal aromatics: benzene, 36 million 
gal./year; toluene, 11 million gal. 

Britain’s plastics production tripled 
during the past decade (see table), 
and continued growth at a fairly high 
rate is considered probable. 

Britain has been a late-comer in 
synthetic rubber production, Town- 
send observes. He estimates that syn- 
thetic rubbers account for only about 
30% of total U.K. rubber consump- 
tion, whereas its proportion in the 
U.S. is about 67%. 

Production of dyes and pharma- 
ceuticals has become an important 
segment of the industry in Britain, 
Townsend says. “Protection has as- 
sisted its growth, and has also led 
many foreign companies to establish 
branch factories in the U.K.” 

Nylon 66 accounts for about 60% 
of the U.K.’s synthetic fiber produc- 
tion, and ICI’s Terylene polyester 
holds a 30% slice of the market. Out- 
put of noncellulosic synthetic fibers 
grew from almost 40 million Ibs. 
in ’55 to about 85 million Ibs. in °59; 
and if the growth rate in the U.K. 
continues to follow the U.S. trend 
(but with a five-year lag), British 
production might reach 200 million 
Ibs./year by the mid-’60s. 

Prospects for the British chemical 
industry generally, reports Townsend, 
are considered good, with no difficul- 
ties expected in meeting needs for 


capital, labor or raw materials. 


ITALY SHOWS VIGOR 

Though Italy has _ traditionally 
lacked various basic raw materials. 
its chemical industry has become 
“one of the most lively and dynamic 
in Europe,” according to Giulio Bal- 
labio, director of Montecatini’s Hy- 
drocarbons and Derivatives Division. 

And now, he feels, the industry’s 
raw materials position has been suv- 
stantially improved with recent dis- 
coveries of natural gas, potash, baux- 
ite and petroleum. 

Italy’s chemical industry, Ballabio 
emphasizes, is broadening its range 
of products, improving product qual- 
ity, and cutting production costs in 
an effort to overcome an “unfavor- 
able balance” in chemical trade. 
There has already been progress in 
this direction: during °59, imports 
rose by 12.3% to $236 million but 
exports were boosted by 25.5% to 
$223 million; consequently, Italy’s 
chemical trade deficit—which in °56 
had drained off $56 million of Italy’s 
dollar exchange—declined to $13 
million. 

Because of the importance of 
Italy’s agricultural economy, fertilizer 
producers have been building plants 
and pressing for market develop- 
ment. Italian farmers have come to 
favor use of phosphates in complex 
mixed fertilizers, production of which 
reached 925,000 tons last year. Italy 
is the world’s seventh largest producer 
of nitrogen compounds, Ballabio adds, 
with nitrogen fixing capacity of 750,- 
000 tons/year. Since Italy’s do- 
mestic market now takes only about 
half that figure, prices on the home 
market have been crumbling in re- 
cent years to the point where they 
barely cover production costs. With 
three companies now developing 
the potash deposits in Sicily, Ballabio 
feels that Italy’s potash problem is 
solved and “we can also foresee that 
a considerable export stream will 
soon be flowing toward other coun- 
tries.” 

Petrochemical Push: Production of 
petrochemicals has rocketed from 16,- 
000 tons (carbon content) in °54 to 
180,000 tons in °59. Plastics output 
is up fivefold from 52,000 tons in 
°53 to 253,000 (including 80,000 tons 
of PVC) in °59. Six producers are 
competing in polyamide fibers. Syn- 
thetic rubber output is climbing, and 
last year production of organic dye- 
stuffs mounted by 36% to 15,000 tons. 
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Canada’s Plea for Protection 


Canada’s present and future chem- 
ical tariffs—and their effects on that 
country’s $250-million/year importa- 
tion of U.S. chemical products—will 
be warmly debated over the next few 
weeks. 

As the Canadian Tariff Board con- 
tinues its long-running investigation 
of the chemical tariff problem (CW, 
May 21, p. 21), these developments 
are causing a new flare-up of in- 
terest in the subject: 

e A committee representing the 
Canadian chemical industry is propos- 
ing a new chemical tariff policy that 
would be much more protective in 
nature than the present customs 
schedule. The industry committee’s 
suggestion: a blanket 20% ad valorem 
most-favored-nation duty on imported 
chemicals (with some _ exceptions). 
This relatively high rate now applies 
to only about one-third of the chemi- 
cal products consumed in Canada. 

e A two-way, “frank and search- 
ing” discussion of relations between 
U.S. and Canadian industries at a 
scheduled Oct. 18 joint meeting of 
the Chemical Economics Division of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada and 
the Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Assn. of the U.S. 

For Equal Treatment: The industry 
committee, headed by Du Pont of 
Canada’s J. A. Davis, argues that a 
20% rate should be taken as a start- 
ing point in drawing up a new chemi- 
cal tariff code. This rate, the com- 
mittee says, is the prevailing rate for 
numerous imported chemicals iike 
those made in Canada. 

A second suggestion from this com- 
mittee is—as expected—running into 
stout opposition from spokesmen for 
farmers and certain other groups. This 
controversial proposal: to tighten up 
the rule under which chemicals not 
made in Canada are imported duty- 
free or at low rates. 

At present the rule applies to chem- 
icals “of a kind not made in Canada.” 
The industry committee offered a list 
of some 500 chemicals not now made 
in Canada, suggesting that for now 
those products need not carry a pro- 
tective tariff rate. But, the commit- 
tee adds, the 20% blanket rate should 
be imposed automatically on any one 
of these chemicals if it begins to com- 
pete against any Canadian-made prod- 
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uct, regardless of whether the im- 
ported chemical is the same as the 
Canadian product. 

Two-Way Inquisition: The joint 
conference of CCDA, and CIC’s 
Chemical Economics Division—to be 
held Oct. 18 in Montreal’s Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel—will include a half- 
day discussion of each country’s 
chemical industry and its problems in 
trade, investment, finance and re- 
search. 

In the morning, President W. N. 
Hall of Dominion Tar and Chemical 
and Executive Vice-President F. P. 
Wilson of Union Carbide Canada will 
speak on the Canadian chemical in- 
dustry. Then they will face question- 
ing led by two “inquisitors” represent- 
ing the U.S. industry. 

In the afternoon session, the U:S. 
chemical industry will be discussed by 
Executive Vice-President Norman 
Hathaway of Allied Chemical and 
President John Riley of Southern 
Nitrogen; two Canadian inquirers 
will lead the questioning to follow. 

One other development relating to 
Canadian markets for U.S. chemicals: 
Oct. 1 is the deadline set by Canada’s 
Food and Drug Directorate for reg- 
istration of food additives. Thereafter 
the directorate will draw up a final 
“permitted list” of chemicals that 
may be used in foods distributed in 
Canada. 


Balking at Rate Rises 


Utility rate disputes pending this 
week in four chemical process indus- 
tries centers are new evidence of cur- 
rent added pressures on the proc- 
essors’ operating costs—while their 
prices remain generally static. 

Moves by suppliers of natural gas 
and electric power to increase rates 
in these areas have met with strong 
opposition from CPI companies that 
would be affected. These companies 
point out that increased rates would 
further reduce profits already affected 
by price cutting, spiraling manufac- 
turing costs, and other adverse fac- 
tors (CW, Sept. 3, p. 21). 

Two of the disputes involve Cali- 
fornia companies. In one, Pacific 
Lighting Corp., major southern Cali- 
fornia natural gas supplier, is contest- 


“ing Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.’s 


plan to build a natural gas pipeline 
from south Texas through Mexico 
into the Los Angeles area. 

Contending that the proposed pipe- 
line would increase consumer gas 
rates, Pacific Lighting says it will fight 
the move before the Federal Power 
Commission and the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission if Tennessee 
Gas seeks their approval. 

In the other California dispute, 
PUC denied a rehearing to five Cali- 
fornia companies—American Potash 
& Chemical Co., California Portland 
Cement Co., Riverside Cement Co. 
(American Cement Corp. division), 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., 
and U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp.— 
which complained they are being 
overcharged for natural gas because 
of an interim increase _ recently 
granted to Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
These companies protested that PUC 
had exceeded its authority in its de- 
cision to raise their rates 1.864¢/- 
mef. instead of 12¢/mcf. as asked by 
PG&E. 

Meanwhile, in New Orleans, United 
Gas Pipeline Co. is seeking authority 
from the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission to raise the rate of re- 
sale of natural gas to 53 industrial 
gas consumers (including Flintkote, 
Johns-Manville, U.S. Gypsum, Lone 
Star Cement and others) in Orleans 
Parish. As the reason, United Gas 
cited sharply increasing gas costs, also 
asked permission to increase or de- 
crease its rates automatically on the 
basis of purchase price increases or 
decreases. A committee representing 
the 53 companies said the proposed 
increases would not only increase the 
cost of operation for these companies 
but also would discourage the influx 
of new industries. The commission will 
reconvene with both groups in three 
months. 

In still another area Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. has filed new 
electric rates with the New York 
State Public Service Commission. Cit- 
ing rising costs of operation and in- 
creasing capital expenditures, Niag- 
ara has requested a 6% increase ef- 
fective Oct. 31. The increase would 
raise NM’s electric revenues by $11.2 
million/year, but it would not affect 
CPI companies in the area—under 
terms of the current $720-million 
state power project—until at least ’61, 
when the first phase of the project 
will have been completed. 





IMC's Leonard a More demand 
for concentrated p 


osphates. 


For Richer Phosphates 


Two new developments this week 
point up the rapid rise of high-con- 
centrate phosphate fertilizer materials. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. (Skokie, Ill.) and Electric Reduc- 
tion Co. (Toronto, Ont.) have signed 
a multimillion-dollar contract that 
IMC Vice-President Leonard Gopp 
says will help his concern “supply the 
growing demands of its customers for 
highly concentrated products.” 

The two companies hope to sew up 
the entire Canadian market for phos- 
phatic fertilizer solutions and about 
5% of the U.S. market. 

And Olin Mathieson’s Chemicals 
Division is putting its Blockson phos- 
phate works at Joliet, Ill., into the 
fertilizer business. The division will 
build a $1.5-million evaporation proc- 
essing unit to boost weak phosphoric 
acid solutions to 75% concentration. 
Total output will go into fertilizers. 
Capacity: 50,000 tons/year; comple- 
tion date: next April. 

Florida to Ontario: Under the IMC- 
ERC contract, IMC will supply cal- 
cined phosphate rock from its mine 
at Noralyn, Fla.; it is building an 
additional kiln there to handle the 
calcining. This treated ore then will 
go to Port Maitland, Ont., where ERC 
—a subsidiary of Albright & Wilson 
(London)—is building a $12-million 
plant. ERC will process the ore into 
wet-acid phosphate, dicalcium phos- 
phates, feed additive, triple superphos- 
phates and sodium tripolyphosphate; 
and IMC will serve as U.S. sales agent. 


Trusteeship for Century? 


Century Chemical Corp. (New 
York)—the 11-year-old concern that 
early this year was confidently look- 
ing forward to solid growth and a 
$4-million expansion program — has 
entered bankruptcy proceedings. 

Harassed by litigation brought by 
at least five impatient creditors, Cen- 
tury took the step in Manhattan’s 
federal district court to keep the com- 
pany in business and to prevent indi- 
vidual creditors from pecking away 
at its assets in state and local court 
actions. 

U.S. District Judge Edward Dim- 
ock granted Century’s petition for 
proceedings under Chapter XI of the 
federal bankruptcy laws, and ap- 
pointed Herbert Lowenthal to serve 
as referee. Outlook is that Lowen- 
thal—a government lawyer who for 
more than a decade has been work- 
ing full-time as referee in bankruptcy 
actions—will hold hearings concern- 
ing appointment of a trustee and 
preparation of a plan for paying the 
creditors. Actually, two parallel pro- 
ceedings are pending—one for Cen- 
tury, another for Chemo Puro Mfg. 
Corp., an affiliate. 

Trying to Survive: As of now, Cen- 
tury’s management is striving to cut 
costs, boost sales, and keep the com- 
pany alive. Vice-President William 
Brockman told CHEMICAL WEEK that 
one of the first moves will be to 
close out the $33,000/year lease on 
the offices the company has been 
renting on New York’s Madison Ave- 
nue and move the greatly reduced 
headquarters staff to the Chemo Puro 
plant, on the Passaic River at New- 
ark, N.J. 

Another move in the works is an 
attempt to line up new products, to 
replace a number of unprofitable 
products Century has been marketing 
on a resale basis. 

But Century’s best hopes may lie 
in merger. Century itself was formed 
last year through acquisition of 
Chemo Puro, producer of more than 
100 chemical specialties and inter- 
mediates; Wilson Organic Chemicals 
(Sayreville, N.J.), producer of organic 
dyes and pigments; Oil and Chemi- 
cal Terminals (Newark), operator of 
storage tanks and a business in as- 
phalt paving and roofing products; 
and W. A. Butler Co. (Harrisonburg, 


Va.), an animal feed and supply firm. 
Now the shoe is on the other foot: 
“We are always interested in talking 
to anyone who is interested in ac- 
quiring us,” says Brockman. 

Summer Brings Sadness: In the 
early months of this year, it appeared 
that Century’s founder—Ted Hodg- 
ins, formerly research vice-president 
for Reichhold Chemicals—had put to- 
gether a winning combination. For a 
time, sales neared an annual rate 
of $10 million, and there was no 
trouble raising new capital by selling 
nearly $2 million worth of deben- 
tures through Stone and Webster Se- 
curities Corp. (New York). 

But by summer, Century’s sky was 
clouded. The national economy was 
not booming as had been expected; 
the Wilson operation was still los- 
ing money; there was trouble inside 
Century’s marketing staff; too much 
of total volume was found to be in 
the low-profit resale items. End of 
the company’s fiscal year June 30 
brought word that over-all results 
boiled down to a $500,000 net loss. 
The expansion program was set aside, 
and a new sales manager was brought 
in. 

Investors Intervene: Next news 
from Century was that creditors were 
getting restless and that Stone and 
Webster Securities had decided to 
step in. The investment house sent 
one of its vice-presidents, Emmons 
Blodgett, to talk things over with Cen- 
tury’s board. The directors moved 
Hodgins up to chairman, installed 
Blodgett as executive vice-president 
and chief executive officer, and per- 
suaded creditors to give Blodgett a 
chance to put affairs in order (CW, 
Sept. 10, p. 130). 

Blodgett’s stringent economies 
calmed most of the larger creditors, 
but several small creditors were in- 
sistent and went to court. In one 
case, American Chemicals Co. won 
a judgment to recover $745.60, and 
New York’s city marshal carried out 
the order with a levy on Century’s 
bank account. 

Among principal creditors listed by 
Century and Chemo Puro: Naftone, 
Inc., $53,227; Union Carbide Chem- 
icals, $47,089; Hostachem Corp., $35,- 
157; Aktiebolaget Bofors Nobelkrut, 
$25,510; Heyden Newport, $23,355. 
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COMPANIES 


National Lead Co. (New York) and Bunker Hill Co. 
(San Francisco) have signed a contract under which 
National Lead will purchase all of the primary lead and 
high-grade zinc and cadmium from Bunker Hill’s Kel- 
logg, Ida., facilities. National Lead will market these 
metals under the Bunker Hill brand, starting next Jan. 1. 

J 

The Fluor Corp. (Los Angeles) has sold its 60% 
interest in H. G. Acres & Co. (Niagara Falls, Ont.) to 
Conseco, Ltd., a holding company composed of 21 
senior members of the Acres organization. Fluor had 
used Acres as a Canadian engineering affiliate since 
*53 but for the past two years has engineered Canadian 
projects from its California office. 

3 

Montrose Chemical Co. (Newark, N.J.), Baldwin 
Rubber Co. (Pontiac, Mich.) and Centlivre Brewing 
Corp. (Ft. Wayne, Ind.) have been negotiating toward 
a three-way merger. The resulting entity: Baldwin- 
Montrose Chemical Co. Montrose—now owned 50-50 
by Stauffer Chemical and Montrose of Calif.—calls 
itself the world’s largest preducer of DDT, also turns 
out other organic chemicals and plasticizers. Sales last 
year were $3.6 million. Baldwin manufactures auto and 
rubber products, had a sales volume last year of $18 
million. Centlivre recently bought General Artists Corp., 
a New York talent agency. 

= 

St. Paul Ammonia Products (South St. Paul, Minn.) 
is asking the Securities and Exchange Commission to 
approve a secondary offering of securities by several 
of the company’s principal investors. The registration 
statement covers 33,250 common shares acquired last 
year by White, Weld & Co., New York investment 
house; warrants owned by Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. for purchase of 60,000 common shares 
at $2.50; and $60,000 worth of debentures acquired 
last year by R. Campbell, the company’s board chair- 
man. 


EXPANSION 


Titanium Dioxide: British Titan Products (Canada) 
has broken ground for construction of its $16-million 
titanium pigment plant at Tracy, Que. (CW, Dec. 19, 
’59, p. 26). The company—a subsidiary of British Titan 
Products (London)—will produce titanium dioxide for 
use in paints, paper and rubber when it goes onstream 
within two years. 

* 

Gypsum: Bestwall Gypsum Co. (Paoli, Pa.) broke 
ground this week, after more than a month of pre- 
liminary work, on its $7.5-million building products 
plant at Wilmington, Del. This plant—the company’s 
12th—is its first in the Middle Atlantic states. Comple- 
tion is expected within a year. 
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Pharmaceuticals: Baxter Laboratories (Morton 
Grove, Ill.) has purchased a 47-acre site near Kings- 
tree, S.C., and last week started construction of a 
92,000-sq.ft. plant. The unit will produce intravenous 
solutions for hospital use, blood equipment and pharma- 
ceutical specialties. 


eo 
Ammonia: U.S. Phosphoric Products (Tampa, Fla.) 
has awarded a contract to Chemical Construction Corp. 
(New York) to build a “multimillion-dollar” ammonia 
plant in Tampa. Planned for completion in late ’61, the 
350-tons/day plant will use natural gas feedstock. 


FOREIGN 


Detergents/Germany: Procter & Gamble has founded 
a subsidiary in Frankfurt. Initially, the new subsidiary 


will sell products produced by P&G elsewhere; later it 
will open a plant there to make detergents, light chemi- 
cals, cosmetics and foodstuffs. 

e 

Petrochemicals/Brazil: Soviet Union engineers are 
designing for Brazil a plant that will process shale into 
gas and petrochemicals. The plant, with gas capacity of 
more than 1 million cubic meters/day, will be patterned 
after Soviet plants. 

e 

Phosphorus, Chlorine/Brazil: Fosfocloro de Nordeste 
S. A. has been formed to produce phosphorus and 
chlorine products in Recife, Brazil. 

* 

Fertilizers/Holland: Mekog of Ijmuiden will build 
a mixed fertilizer plant near Rotterdam. The 160,000 
tons/year unit is expected to start operations in °62. 
Mekog is jointly owned by Royal Dutch/Shell (two- 
thirds interest) and Royal Netherlands Blast Furnaces. 

a 

Chemicals/Japan: Wood Chemical Industry Co. 
(Tokyo) will construct Japan’s first major wood chemi- 
cal plant at Asso in Wakayama prefecture. It will use 
a new hydrochloric acid process developed by Asahi 
Chemical and Shin Nippon Chisso. Initially, total ca- 
pacity for crystallized dextrose, lignin, potassium sul- 
fate, xylose and other chemicals will be 10,000 tons/- 
year. 

7 

Acrylonitrile/Japan: Asahi Chemical Industry 
(Tokyo) is building a $4-million acrylonitrile plant in 
Kawasaki, near Tokyo. Upon completion next May, it 
will produce up to 15 tons/day. Asahi says it will use 
its own process instead of the propylene-and-ammonia 
process developed by Standard Oil of Ohio. 

° 

Synthetic Fibers/Belgium: S. A. Fabelta, a leading 
Belgian fiber manufacturer, has developed an acrylic 
and a polynosic fiber. Construction of a new plant for | 
the acrylic will start early next year; output of the 
polynosic fiber will begin late this year. 





ENGINEERING 


CW PHOIO0s-—-Ev WALLOWITCH 


Korky Kaulakis is counting on person-to-person contact for . . . 


EssoEngineering’sNew Look 


Esso Engineering, the 40-year-old 
mainstay of Esso Research and En- 
gineering Co., has been spending a 
year getting itself a new look. In 


Sept. °59, it moved from Linden, 
N.J., to a new center at Florham 
Park, N.J. Last March, Arnold 
(Korky) Kaulakis took over as its 
acting general manager, following the 
retirement of Charles Paules. In May, 
its “Standards and Purchase Specifica- 
tions,” long a standard in the industry, 
was replaced by “Esso Basic Prac- 
tices” (CW, June 4, p. 33). And 
a month ago, it was reorganized for 
more emphasis on specialization and 
individual performance. In a special 
interview with CHEMICAL WEEK, 
Kaulakis last week spelled out the 
management principles he will use in 
guiding Esso Engineering’s operations. 

About 600 engineers are affected 
directly. Most of them are men 


Kaulakis calls professionals, who di- 
vide their time between development 
work on new technology, on-the-spot 
trouble-shooting throughout Jersey 
Standard’s worldwide network of op- 
erating plants, and project design 
work for new refineries and petro- 
chemical plants. This last phase alone, 
project design, keeps about $300 mil- 
lion of new designs in the office at 
all times, an indication of the extent 
of Esso Engineering’s operations. 

Comparison with some of the well- 
known engineering contractors points 
this up. For example, a typical large 
engineering firm, such as Catalytic 
Construction Corp., Chemical Con- 
struction Corp., Fluor, or Lummus, 
handles $50-80 million in new plant 
construction annually, while the larger 
firms—e.g., Kellogg and Stone & Web- 
ster—handle about $200 million in 
plants each year. 


Esso, however, limits itself to basic 
design work and does little of its 
own drafting. This points up its em- 
phasis on basic engineering — and 
Kaulakis’s emphasis on individual con- 
tributions and personal accomplish- 
ments. The management philosophy 
through which he gets this kind of 
individuality rests on three basic prin- 
ciples: 

(1) Management must be personal 
and carry the initiative at all times. 
Says Kaulakis: “The trouble is that 
too many managers want to run 
their company like a general store; 
they line up their departments like 
products on a shelf, then wait com- 
placently for some one to come and 
ask for something. This doesn’t get 
results; it doesn’t bring any life.” 

(2) The company environment must 
make each individual want to do a 
good job personally. In this respect 
“accountability” has become important 
at Esso. The best way to measure this, 
says Kaulakis, is to take a situation 
where something has gone wrong, 
then collect all the people who might 
be responsible. If you end up with 
a room full of people, accountability 
is poorly defined. On the other hand, 
each individual is encouraged to find 
the specific type of work that satisfies 
his best talents and gives him most 
satisfaction. According to Kaulakis, 
a man can’t do this by himself, but 
must be helped by his company and 
its management. 

(3) An engineering organization 
must provide both specialization and 
depth. There is no room for the old- 
fashioned type of engineer who tried to 
be responsible for all phases of a 
plant design. Tomorrow’s engineer 
must apply himself to narrow fields 
and use imagination, concentrating on 
the fundamentals and work-horse jobs 
for computers and similar tools. Imagi- 
nation of this sort has brought Esso 
a payoff in investment cost reductions 
amounting to over 5%/year the last 
10 years. For this reason, off-the shelf 
designs are virtually never used for 
new plants. 

Convincing People Personally: This 
all sounds good. But if a manager 
must limit himself to personal meth- 
ods, how can he possibly put an 
involved program into effect? An- 
swers Kaulakis: “The spirit needed for 
a dynamic organization can be com- 
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ENGINEERING 


municated only on a day-to-day, man- 
to-man basis. When people are con- 
vinced that they have a leader who 
means business and has sound princi- 
ples, his principles are followcd some- 
how or other, matter what his 
level.” 

Kaulakis joined Esso in 
graduating from 
for a few 
part in 


no 


’42 after 
MIT and working 

years in He took 
the development of fluid 
catalytic cracking and other processes 
for which he holds 13 patents. In °54, 
he was appointed acting director of 
Esso Engineering’s Petroleum Devel- 
opment Division. A year later he was 
named manager of employee relations 
for Esso Research and Engineering 
Co. and stayed in this position until 
°57, when he was named director of 
the Process Research Division. He 
continued in that job until this year, 
when he became acting manager of 
Esso Engineering. 

Following his own principles, he 
does his convincing personally. He 
speaks forcefully, often and concisely 
about those subjects that touch on 
his work (see CW, Aug. 6, ’60, p. 66 
for his views on evaluating research- 
ers). Within Esso Engineering he sets 
an example by personally knowing 
the work and characteristics of every 
individual in the two managerial lev- 
els beneath his own. He believes there 
should never be a cutoff point be- 
tween a manager and the men under 
his jurisdiction. When he wants to 
diagnose a technical situation, he joins 
the men doing the work in a confer- 
ence, where every man’s opinion car- 
ries equal weight until the point of 
decision. 

Throughout all this Kaulakis op- 
erates by objectives. He establishes 
them by clear definitions, then as fol- 
low-up, he holds himself and each of 
his division managers accountable for 
obtaining them. 

Imagination by Maturation: This 
individual approach goes far in build- 
ing an atmosphere for Esso engineers 
to want to do a good job personally, 
but it is only a step in that direction. 
Key to personal interest at Esso is 
development. Says Kaulakis: “There 
isn’t anything that can’t be done 
better, or any individual who can’t 
do better. We want people to mature 
professionally as fast as they can.” 
He adds: the rate at which people 
mature on their jobs is determined 


Texas. 





United States Steel Corporation’s nitrogen 
products plant near Provo, Utah, produces 
chemical fertilizers and industrial acid. 


| | eS , Built at the site of U. S. Steel’s Geneva 
W ! | it () r 0) be S e re S Works, the chemical facility utilizes coke oven 
i . gas recovered from steelmaking process to 
~ produce anhydrous ammonia. In its liquid 
Le, €% form, the product is stored at approximately 
) () re four times atmospheric pressure in the twin 
i: Hortonspheres shown above. Designed, fabri- 
F s cated and erected by CB&I, each structure is 
A | rt 4 A 60 ft. in diameter and has a 2,100-ton capacity. 
i} : y ul ; 0 lj S iT} AT 0) i) | a Wherever chemical products are processed 
;' or stored, you’ll find CB&I Craftsmanship in 
Steel. For details write our nearest office. 


CHICAGO Bripce & RON COMPANY. 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ENGINEERING 


‘Our job is one of continuous inno- 
vation, merging old with new.’ 


by: (1) people themselves; (2) their 
relation with management; (3) whether 
or not their work is interesting; and 
(4) the facilities, procedures and meth- 
ods available to help them. 

Kaulakis holds his management 
team accountable for all of these. 
Division managers must interview each 
new engineer, and personally retain 
responsibility for his development. 
They are alert to each man’s apti- 
tudes; they help him follow these by 
assigning him to appropriate proj- 
ects as these develop; and following 
up his development, they recommend 
salaries that recognize his difference 
in performance. Finally, the engineers 
are supplied with the latest tools for 
solving their trouble-shooting prob- 
lems, carrying out their development 
programs and putting their project 
designs into effect. 

In the last of these, project de- 
sign, the problem of accountability 
stands out. Project engineering is typ- 
ical. Unlike most of the engineering 
contractors, Esso Engineering believes 
that the project engineer is an ad- 
ministrative engineer, that it is illogical 
to hold him responsible for designs 
and specifications for which some 
other engineer was accountable. To 
overcome this and other confusions, 
Kaulakis analyzed the project design 
work in terms of decision making and 
put the results into the table (p. 28) 
relating authority (under “role”) to 
responsibility (under “accountability”’). 
A study of the table shows how they 
move together through the phases of 
project design. The engineering divi- 





‘Esso Engineering is a customer- 
focused group: no sale, no job.’ 


sions (shown at the top of the table) 
are defined on the associated Esso 
Engineering organization table. 

The organization table also gives 
some idea of what is meant at Esso by 
specialization. This can only be ap- 
proximate, however, for Kaulakis be- 
lieves that specialization should be as 
varied as engineering is complex. He 
cites dock facilities as an example: 
with the advent of the super tankers, 
Esso engineers have undertaken to re- 
design the classical docks with new 
imagination. 

But: Although Kaulakis’s manage- 
ment idea looks clear, consistent and 
enlightened, it makes one basic as- 
sumption that limits it to Esso En- 
gineering as distinguished from many 
other companies. It assumes that all 
of its engineers are dedicated profes- 
sionals with an interest in their work, 
which they put before everything else. 
Thus it applies to an organization 
where there is relatively little routine 
design and drafting work. 

Application of standard scheduling 
estimates to Esso’s $300-million work 
load in new plants shows that the 
600 engineers working in and out of 
Esso’s Florham Park center are an 
elite corps. Kaulakis’s policy is set up 
for such a select group. 

In general this indicates that about 
one-third of the group are oc- 
cupied with basic design work on new 
projects at all times. This checks 
with the split-up of effort between 
trouble-shooting, new development, 
and project design. 

However, Esso normally turns its 
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FOR QUALITY 
SURFACTANTS 
AT COMPETITIVE 
PRICES CALL 


WIiTco 


You'll find that the helpful man at the other end 
of the line is interested in supplying you with the 
quality Witco Emcol product that best suits your 
application. And the price is as right as his 
selection. Below, appear only a few of the products 
which make up the Witco Emcol line. 

EMULSION DEGREASING CHEMICALS 

EMCOL P10-59. .. oil-soluble amine salt of 
dodecylbenzene sulfonic acid 

EMCOL P-5900 . . . sulfonate base anionic-nonionic 
blend 

EMCOL H-50A ... anionic-nonionic blend 
FLASH-FOAMING DETERGENTS 

... for rapid wetting, shampoos, textile detergents 
EMCOL 4100 SERIES ... sodium sulfosuccinate 
esters of fatty acid alkanolamides 

DETERGENT COMPONENTS 

... for “built” cleaners—viscosity modifiers, 
foam stabilizers 

EMCOL 5100 SERIES .. . fatty alkanolamine 
condensates 

EMCOL P10-49... an exceptionally water-soluble 
alkyl ary! sulfonate with excellent detergent 
properties 
® 


WITCO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-7979 
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For Uniform Results 
in Your Lime Operations 


Always Specif Ty 
on, i  —t— 3) — 8 


‘el Mibheelt-Mosal—j6he—ieleah elebeln al 


NOTE HOW SMALL THE MINERS APPEAR AGAINST THE VASTNESS 
OF A SEGMENT OF MISSISSIPPI'S LIME DEPOSITS 


Users, coast-to-coast, in a wide variety of industries, have 
learned that they can always depend on uniformly superior 
quality when they specify “Mississippi”. By standardizing on 
Mississippi products you can eliminate uncertainty where lime 
is used and open the way to improved processes. 

No matter what your needs for lime may be, we believe that 
you'll discover that “Mississippi” can meet them exactly. Our 


skilled technicians are at your service for consultation with 
your technical staff. 


*Mississippi Lime Company’s entire limestone 
deposits have a natural purity and uniformity 
unequalled in such quantity anywhere. The en- 
tire formation tests 99% pure calcium carbonate. 
Immediate shipment in any 


quantity anywhere, BY BARGE... 
BY RAIL... BY TRUCK 


MISSISSUPPY LIME COMPANY 


ALTON ILLINOIS 
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ENGINEERING 


basic job specifications over to an en- 
gineering contractor for the detailed 
design (CW, June 4, p. 33). This keeps 
busy about 1,000 men who have to 
work with skill and attention to detail, 
if not to the high degree of creative 
imagination that was given to the 
basic specification. Managing these 
men becomes, then, a separate prob- 
lem that is not handled by the Esso 
Engineering organization. 

Esso’s Kaulakis has shown how 
to manage the engineering profes- 
sional. It remains, however, for other 
companies to show how to man- 
age the thousands of man-hours th:t 
go into routine project design work. 


Undersea Terminals 


Engineers at Bethlehem  Steel’s 
Beaumont, Tex., shipyard have just 
sent to sea a novel solution of the 
problems of handling crude oil from 
offshore wells. Their plan may have 
application to many of the chemical 
process industries’ bulk liquids trans- 
ported by oceangoing tankers. 

Bethlehem engineers have, in ef- 
fect, replaced shore terminal storage 
tanks with an ocean terminal that has 
storage tanks resting on the ocean 
floor. The first unit was completed 
last month and has been started to- 
ward its site 35 miles off the Louisi- 
ana coast in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
tank is 112x92 ft., is 10 ft. deep. It 
will be buried in the ocean bed with 
its top flush with the floor of the 
Gulf, under 25 ft. of water. 

Due to hurricane Ethel, actual in- 
stallation of the terminal was held up 
until last week. Now, it has been 
secured in the Eugene Island area off 
Morgan City, La. 

Four towers, each 18 ft. in diam- 
eter in the lower section and tapered 
down to 8 ft. near the top, will hold 
operating platforms as well as living 
quarters for 10 men. During opera- 
tion, oil will be pumped in through 
the towers, forcing down seawater 
ballast in the storage tank, or sea- 
water will be pumped into the tank 
beneath the oil, displacing it up 
through the towers. Oil will come 
from sea-based wells about one mile 
away; it will be unloaded into ocean- 
going tankers, which can pull up ad- 
jacent to the towers. Bethlehem says 
this design is applicable to units that 
can store as much as | million bbls. 
in water as deep as 200 ft. 
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i m washing delicate china... to heavy-duty industrial clean-ups 
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ATLANTIC ULTRAWET 60L wets, penetrates, cleans, emulsifies 


Put 60L to work in tough, heavy-duty jobs like factory and 
institutional clean-ups or on household and personal as- 
signments like dishwashing or bubble baths. 


Ultrawet 60L is a superior alkyl aryl sulfonate that 
works in hot or cold water, hard or soft water. It increases 
the efficiency of scouring powders, washing powders, clean- 
ing compounds and sanitizers... emulsifies grease, speeds 
soil removal, keeps solids in uniform suspension, rinses 
readily and leaves no soap scum. 


Leading compounders find Ultrawet 60L affords greater 
flexibility for all-purpose cleaners. In scrub soap formu- 
lations it allows a higher phosphate content with resulting 


Philadelphia * Providence « Charlotte * Chicago « Los Angeles * In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals 
Division of Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. « In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, Antwerp, Belgium 
In South America: Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 


clear solutions and provides controlled pH on alkalinity. 


Initscosmetic applications, Ultrawet 60L gives 
copious quantities of luxurious suds, is easy on the skin 
and scalp, leaves hair soft and lustrous. It is immedi- 
ately soluble in water, bright and clear even at tempera- 
tures below 20° F. 


Available in liquid form, Ultrawet 60L product advan- 
tages add up to sales advantages for you. For complete 





information on our cost-cutting 
Ultrawets, write, call or wire The 
Atlantic Refining Company at the 
nearest office. 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 
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Which of these 3 products and services can 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 
DESCRIBING H,0, 


We got ’em— 
You can have ’em— 
They’re FREE! 


Years of experience in working 
with Hydrogen Peroxide have 
produced a wealth of informa- 
tion on this valuable com- 
pound, its properties, and 
reactions. Much of this infor- 
mation is available virtually 
exclusively from Becco. We’ve 
compiled a number of Techni- 
cal Bulletins, which are yours 
free on request. Simply decide 
which ones you want, and mail 
the coupon below. 


No. 2—Hydrogen Peroxide 
(general information) 

No. 41—Becco H,0, 35% HP 
(high purity) 

No. 42—Becco H,0, 35% For- 
mula D (for preparing 
dilute solutions) 

No. 46—Concentrated H,0, 


(over 50% concentra- 
tion) 


No. 70—Becco Hydrogen Per- 
oxide SP “‘100"’ (Super 
Pure, of virtually 
100% concentration.) 


BECCO & 


 BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION. FMC” 


ast «2fu Street 
w York 17, New York 


Gentlemen Dept. CW-M 


Please send me the free Technical 
Bulletins checked below 


0 #2 0#41 0442 0 #4 2 #70 


NAME 





_ 


ADDRESS 
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ZONE_____STATE 


























Where can you use 
these other 
Becco PEROXIDES? 


By ‘“‘other”, we mean “‘Other than 
Hydrogen Peroxide’’. Lots of other- 
wise knowing people labor under 
the impression that Becco makes 
only H202. Actually, there are quite 
a few “other” useful peroxides in 
Becco’s catalog, some of which are 
especially suited to high-tempera- 
ture oxidation reactions. 

Look over the list below. Give 
you ideas? Remind you of a prob- 
lem you've got? Either way, a note 
to Becco will bring you more infor- 
mation. Or, use the handy coupon. 


UREA PEROXIDE —for use in hair 
dyeing and cold waving, disinfect- 
ants, hypo eliminators, and as a 
source of water-free H202. 


SODIUM CARBONATE PEROXIDE— 
for compounding detergents and 
adhesives. 


SODIUM PERBORATE —for use in 
dyestuff development, detergents, 
tooth-powders; as a mild bleaching 
agent and cold wave neutralizer. 
CALCIUM PEROXIDE — for dough 
conditioning and in high-tempera- 
ture oxidation reactions. 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE — an anti- 
fermentative, for compounding ant- 
acids and laxatives. 

ZINC PEROXIDE — for use as a dis- 


infectant and deodorant in dusting 
powders, ointments, etc. 


BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC 

161 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, New York 

Gentlemen: Dept. CW-K 
Please send me 


(CD Becco Bulietin No. 1—*‘Active Oxy- 
gen Chemicals” 


() Detailed information on _.___ 





NAME__ 





FIRM — 
ADDRESS_— 





CITY 
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- GARKISLE 


PEAING, Omnia 
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REICHHOLD 


Over 100,000,000 pounds 
of plasticizers 

have been made with 
Becco proved-in-production 
epoxidation processes, 
using Becco H,0,! 


Practically everyone who man- 
ufactures plasticizers is using 
a Becco epoxidation technique 
or a slightly modified version. 
Since 1950 Becco has been § 
foremost in research and de- 
velopment of the epoxidation 
of unsaturated fatty acid esters. 
Take advantage of these 
years of experience. Write 
immediately, outlining your 
particular interest, or request a 
free copy of Becco Bulletin No. 
69—“Epoxidation and Hydrox- 
ylation with Becco Hydrogen 
Peroxide and Peracetic Acid’’. 
Use the handy coupon below. 


BECCO & 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION. FMC 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Gentiemen: Dept. CW-N 


Please send me a free copy of Becco 
Bulletin No. 69. 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS___ 
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A fight over who should deal with water-pollution problems is 
shaping up for the next session of Congress. Rep. John Blatnik (D., 
Minn.), chairman of the subcommittee that deals with pollution projects, 
will introduce legislation to take pollution control completely out of the 
Public Health Service and give it agency status directly under the Health, 


Education & Welfare Secretary—like that of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration. 





Because current water-pollution control effort is concerned with 
a number of drinking water projects, medical doctors have the final say 


on who gets research grants; thus the program is considered part of public 
health. 


But Blatnik feels that keying the program to safe drinking water 
falls far short of his real concern: conservation and reuse of natural water 
supplies, which are rapidly becoming inadequate for industrial and com- 
munity needs. In fact, he feels, it might not be a bad idea to take water 
pollution out of HEW and put it under the Interior Dept.’s jurisdiction. 


Whether he succeeds or not, a reshuffling of priorities is likely 
to occur in the Public Health Service. The Administration is backing 
a reorganization plan that would create a new bureau of environmental 
health. This bureau would have four divisions—water pollution, air 
pollution, radiological health, and industrial hygiene. On each of these 
problems the engineering and medical functions would be brought to- 
gether in one office. Surgeon General Leroy Burney feels that this would 
provide a coordinated attack on environmental contamination. Engineers 
and doctors would work together on ways of determining biological effects 
of contamination and mechanical ways of controlling it. 





HEW officials say key congressmen agreed to such a re- 
organization this year, but time did not permit putting it through in the 
special August session. They expect quick action next year. Blatnik 
could go along with the bureau of environmental health setup and still 
seek to set out water pollution as a separate agency. His point: water- 
pollution control is a $50-million/year program involving 400 federal 
employees, yet it has no higher bureaucratic status than air pollution, 
which is a $1-million research program. Also, it is no longer a medical 
problem—it is a problem in national resources. 


External tariff negotiations between Europe’s two trade blocs 
will be tough and touchy at GATT sessions in Geneva this fall. The 
European Common Market proposes to cut its common tariff to outside 
nations 20% and expects the British-led European Free Trade Assn. to 
match the cut. However, EFTA is dragging its heels, and some officials 
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(Continued) 





are hinting that if EFTA flatly refuses to make a cut, the Common Market 
(European Economic Community) offer will: be shelved. 


The U.S. stands to lose the most if tariff-cutting talks break 
down. The lowest possible external rates acceptable to both EEC and 
EFTA would benefit U.S. exports significantly. What U.S. officials fear 
most is that EEC and EFTA may revert to talking preferential “swaps” 
of specific tariff cuts between themselves, with the result that the U.S. 
and other outside nations would be discriminated against. 


EEC and EFTA have yet to begin actual negotiations. Wash- 
ington is hoping the threat of Soviet bloc economic strides will persuade 
Britain to swing behind the mutual 20% cut in external rates to all 
nations under GATT. 


Plans to build a huge aluminum smelter on Ghana’s Volta River 
are hitting one snag after another. The big controversy centers around 
the electric power rate the Ghana government proposes to charge an 
international consortium of aluminum producers led by Kaiser Industries 
Corp. 





Ghana has received pledges of aid from the U.S., Britain, and 
the World Bank to help build electric power facilities to supply the smelter 
and other industrial projects. But after first quoting a power rate the 
consortium regarded as too high (4.5 mills/kilowatt hour), Ghana has 
now dropped this proposed rate so low (2.5 mills) that the World Bank 
has objected. 


What may lead to a final compromise approval of the project 
soon, however, is Soviet Russia’s offer to build the power and aluminum 
facilities if the West does not. U.S. officials consider the project vital to 
Western political and economic influence in Africa. 


Drug manufacturers are raising objections to an FDA proposal 
that warnings on the hazards or adverse side effects of drugs be included 
in every package of prescription drugs. 





Their objection: What good does it do the doctor if all that 
information is in the package at the pharmacists? They and the American 
Medical Assn. have asked for more time to file comments. 


The pharmaceutical firms point out that the problem is to get 
the information into the doctors’ offices. This could be left up to the 
manufacturers. Or an organization could be created, either private or 
governmental, to assemble information from companies and distribute it 
to doctors in a handy reference form. They favor a private organization, 
something like that which publishes the U.S. Pharmacopoeia. 


Another consideration: FDA’s proposal presents a packaging 
problem, since some of the brochures would have 20-30 pages if complete 
information were given. 
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Rose, precious natural product 

2e+s3es a2a2 of Europe’s famed “Valley of 
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In Europe, South America or the Far East . . . wherever IFF customers 
onderful produce and sell their products, they can depend on the same 
precise quality and uniform product specifications that 


) ) orld of typify IFF perfumes the world over. 


Custom made fragrances created and produced by IFF are giving 


distinctive sales appeal to an ever increasing number of 
ragrance successful products in every market. 





1 

Ww 
sy a i van Ameringen-Haebler division 
INTERNATIONAL FLAVORS & FRAGRANCES INC. 


52!1West 57th St. + New York 19, N.Y. 


Leading Creators and Manufacturers in the World of Fragrance 
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ingenuity 


The measure of man’s resourcefulness is limited only by his imagination... or so it seems in today’s fast moving world, 


particularly in the exciting field of organic chemistry. Along these lines we have developed a highly reactive group 


of aliphatic polyfunctional molecules that can do more than trigger the imagination. You'll find concrete applications 


in any number of end products... perhaps the one you are working on now. Literature and samples available upon request. 


Cre mmc Als. tc. 
Vv 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC., 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


*Borbituric Acid © Cyanoacetic Acid * Cyanoacetamide * Methyl ond Ethyl Cyanoacetate * Malonic Acid © Diethyl Malonate 
Dichloroacetic Acid * Methy! Dichloroocetote * Malonaldehyde Diocetal * Malononitrile « Methyl Chloroacetate * Methyl and Ethyl Ortho- 
formate * o-Hydroxyacetophenone * Ethy! Lactate * Ethyl Chloroacetate * Diethyl Ethoxymethylene Malonate * Sodium Formaldehyde Bisulfite. 
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San Francisco's East Bay Paces West's CPI 


Stretching in two directions from 
the world headquarters at Oakland, 
Calif., of the Kaiser Industries (right) 
—parent of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp.—is a boomerang- 
shaped area that is rapidly becoming 
a center for the California operations 
of many chemical companies. Hug- 
ging the bayside edges of Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties, the area 
is known to local residents as the 
East Bay. 

From the marshes at the base of 
the great bay (see p. 42), to Oakland 
and Berkeley, through the giant 
Standard Oil of California complex 
in Richmond, to the Shell Oil-Shell 
Chemical combination at Martinez, 
and all the way up to the paper mills 
on the San Joaquin River at Antioch, 
runs an 80-mile-long stretch of chem- 
ical industry development. 

Bounded on the West and North 
by the bay, the two counties, with 
a combined population of over 1.3 
million, have long since tied their 
major chemical industry potential to 
deepwater shipping, overseas mar- 
kets, and a booming specialties busi- 
ness that’s kept in step with a 
population growth rate unsurpassed 
anywhere else in a state long famous 
for population growth. Although for 
many years the southern California 
growth rate has been one of the 
steepest in the country, in °58 north- 
ern California’s growth increased 
sharply, and many experts now be- 
lieve the rate in the North is out- 
stripping the South. 

Chemical Factor: It’s this fast 
growth of a consumer population that 
may account for the booming spe- 
cialties chemicals development in the 
area. Although there are no available 
reliable figures on production, it’s 
indicative of the industry’s growth 
that shipments of chemical specialties 
through the terminal facilities of 
Berkeley, Oakland, Richmond, Marti- 
nez and Pittsburg have increased 
132%, to 47,987 short tons, in the 
period from °55 to ’59. At the same 
time, shipments of soaps and toilet 
preparations have increased 45.5%, to 
578 tons in ’59. Another category of 











Kaiser'$ world headquarters highlights East Bay's chemical strip. 
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Deepwater facilities, such as Standard Oil's piers, attract CPI to West. 


chemical production showing in- 
creased shipments is fertilizers. Total 
chemical shipments, excluding petro- 
leum products, have risen 38.5% to 
288,876 tons in the five-year period. 
Shipments of petroleum products have 
dropped a whopping 75%, mainly due, 
refinery managers agree, to increased 
competition and depressed conditions 
in the petroleum industry. 

Population Factor: Those who ex- 
pect growth in the chemical business 
in the East Bay area place much 
weight on predictions for population 
growth. They cite a study completed 
this summer for the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers to determine water and 
shipping needs in the area over the 
next half century. 

Projected growth for Contra Costa 
County alone calls for a doubling of 
the population in 25 years and an 
eventual expansion to over 2 million 
by the year 2020. Alameda County, 
with a present population approach- 
ing 1 million, should almost double in 
less than 50 years and grow to 2.8 
million by 2020. 

These population figures, when 
compared with the eventual growth of 
the San Francisco Bay area, point 
the way to a new and actually ex- 
ploding market situation. The ’60 
census for the 13 bay region counties 
is 4.5 million. Estimates indicate a 
doubling in 30 years and a grand total 
of 14.4 million by 2020. 

This extremely rapid, and previously 
unpredicted, change presents a daz- 
zling picture to chemical manufactur- 
ers and calls for revisions in earlier 
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market predictions. In fact, the En- 
gineers’ report picks the chemical in- 
dustry, along with business machines 
and electronics, food products, pack- 
aging and containers, and steel, as 
major area growth industries in the 
next 10 to 15 years. The report cites 
refineries, petrochemicals plants, and 
“plants to produce fertilizers, sulfuric 
acid, plastics, cement, and compressed 
and industrial gases” as important 
possibilities for bay area develop- 
ment. 

The report concludes that initial 
growth is expected to be heavier in 
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the South Bay counties, such as Con- 
tra Costa and Alameda, than in the 
North Bay in the immediate future. 
Land reclamation projects are ex- 
pected to bring considerable new area 
into usage. 

The more crowded and older in- 
dustrial areas in the two major East 
Bay cities of Oakland and Berkeley, 
plus the industrial city of Emeryville, 
now account for the lion’s share of 
the lower chemical strip’s consumer- 
oriented chemical production. 

On the bayside strip are eight firms 
in the pharmaceutical preparations 
business; nine making soap and glyc- 
erin; 20 making cleaning and polish- 
ing preparations; 32 producing paints, 
varnishes, lacquers, and enamels; six 
in the printing ink business; eight 
manufacturing perfumes, cosmetics, 
and other toilet articles; and 10 in the 
insecticide and fungicide business. 

The predominant position of spe- 
cialty chemicals producers in this area 
is due to heavy urban concentration 
in the 13-county bay region and a 
7.5-million-persons market in the 48 
northern California counties (as far 
south as Fresno), some of Nevada 
(Reno specialities producers have made 
some inroads here) and as far north 
as the southern section of Oregon 
(Portland specialties makers are of 
increasing importance in this fringe 
area). 

Change at 


Richmond: Moving 


Chemical-handling equipment and storage tanks mark Parr-Richmond terminal. 





Acetaldehyde Ammonia 
Acetophenone 

Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoyl Chloride 
Anisic Aldehyde 

Anisyl Acetone 

Anisyl Alcohol Tech. 
Anisyl Cyanide 
Azelaoyl Chloride 
Benzalacetophenone 
Benzhydrol 
Benzhydrylamine 
Benzhydryl Chloride 
Benzophenone Tech. 
Benzyl! Alcohol Tech. 
Benzyl Cyanide 
Butyrophenone 
Butyroyl Chloride 
n-Caproic Acid 

Caproy! Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
p-Chlorbenzhydrol 
p-Chlorbenzhydry! Chloride 
p-Chlorbenzophenone 
p-Chlorbenzyl C¥Yanide 
Cinnamoy] Chloride a8 
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Dipheny]l Acetone (unsym) 
Diphenyl Methane 
Ethyl Formate Tech. 
Ethy] Phenylacetate 
beta Ionone 
Isobutyrophenone 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleric Acid 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
p-Methoxy Phenylacetic Acid 
Methyl Heptenone 
Methyl Phenylacetate 
Myristoy!] Chloride 
Oleoyl Chloride 
Palmitoyl Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacetic Acid 
Phenylacetone 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Phenyl] Propyl Alcohol 
Phenyl Propyl Chloride 
Potassium Phenylacetate 
Propionyl Chloride 
Propiophenone 

Sebacoy!] Chloride 
Sodium Phenylacetate 
Stearoyl Chloride 

And 

Other Intermediates 








Send for new booklet 
which describes our 


operation 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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north from Alameda County into 
Contra Costa, from Richmond to 
Antioch, a profound change in the 
nature of the industry occurs. Rich- 
mond signals the start of a major 
chemical complex that includes Atlas 
Powder (the company last week an- 
nounced it would shut down its Giant 
powder works there, but hasn’t de- 
cided what it will do with the site), 
Stauffer Chemical and its subsidiaries, 
Air Reduction Pacific, U.S. Peroxy- 
gen Co., Allied Chemical, Food Ma- 
chinery’s Niagara Chemical Division 
and a number of other large-volume 
chemical manufacturers. At least a 
half-dozen major expansions are now 
in progress among them. 

So active is Richmond as a chemi- 
cal port that over a quarter of a 
million tons of chemicals and allied 
products passed out of this port in °59. 
This is in contrast with the Berkeley- 
Oakland port, which shipped only half 
that tonnage of chemical products 
last year. 

With extremely heavy activity on 
the part of the shipping industry to 
keep pace with increasing CPI ex- 
ports, Richmond is expected soon to 
develop into one of the major gate- 
ways to Far Eastern chemical mar- 
kets. Bay area executives are keeping 
a sharp eye cocked on the rapidly ex- 
panding Japanese chemical industry 
and what effects this will have on im- 
ports, exports and expansions. Fur- 
ther along the strip, M & R Services 
of Pittsburg, a transportation com- 
pany, is spearheading impressive plans 
to improve shipping facilities, particu- 
larly at the old U.S. Army Camp 
Stoneman dock situated on the out- 
skirts of Pittsburg on the highway to 
Antioch, M & R has developed a 
substantial terminal and shipping busi- 
ness at the Stoneman dock, in which 
chemicals play no little part. 

Another major shipping firm, Parr- 
Richmond Terminal Co., based in 
Richmond but serving the entire San 
Francisco Bay area, estimates that 
about 50% of its general cargo and 
30% of its bulk cargo relate to chemi- 
cal commodities. A tank farm located 
at its Terminal No. 3 was constructed 
expressly to receive, store and de- 
liver liquid chemicals to and from 
ocean vessels, trucks and rails. 

Other Transportation: Besides ex- 
cellent shipping facilities, the East 
Bay counts on the Western terminals 
of three major railroads (Southern 
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Pacific, Santa Fe, and Western Pa- 
cific) as well as more than 100 truck- 
ing lines. Many chemical producers 
have developed their own trucking 
fleets to market their products. 

Outlook: Most observers of the 
West Coast chemical scene agree that 
the East Bay contains the necessary 
natural ingredients to attract new 
chemical development — land, trans- 
portation facilities, water and power, 
as well as favorable industrial zoning 
laws. 

Contra Costa County boasts a Zon- 
ing Planning Commission with a 
reputation for understanding industry’s 
needs. In this county, for example, 
industrial zones cannot be rezoned 
for residential development but a resi- 
dential district can be rezoned for 
industrial purposes. 

According to the latest census, the 
county contains 34 CPI plants having 
a total assessed tax valuation of over 
$150 million. These 34 plants employ 
14,000 workers or approximately half 
oil refineries (Standard of California, 
Tidewater, Union, Shell). 

Industrial development groups in 
the area also cite as advantages, the 
close proximity to markets and 
sources of basic materials in the four 
oil refineries (Standard of Calif., Tide- 
water, Union, Shell). 

Eye on Research: The area is push- 
ing a movement to attract industries 
in the research and development field. 
A great many laboratories have con- 
gregated near Stanford University, lo- 
cated on the opposite side of the bay 
at Palo Alto (CW, May 19, ’56, p. 31). 
Now Contra Costa County and 
area industry would like to see an- 
other concentration built up around 
the University of California at 
Berkeley. In addition, the county 
would hope to have small chemical 
firms move into the area. 

Future: The rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation of the West Coast and north- 
ern California is proving to be a 
beckoning finger to CPI manufactur- 
ers of consumer-oriented chemicals. 
Too, local refineries are anxious to 
pick up increased markets for their 
products. In addition, as Far Eastern 
markets develop, the splendid shipping 
facilities of San Francisco’s bays 
should become more and more heav- 
ily traveled roadways to the Orient. 
Together these factors spell a glowing 
future for development in the East 
Bay region. 
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Butene-1 


0% 


Butene-2 
Polymerization 
grade concentrate 
Available now from 


TBiCc 


Both Butene-1 and Butene-2 
are commercially pure building 
blocks. These polymerization 
grade concentrates provide 
profit potentials as methods to 
e improve product yield e re- 
duce separation costs e improve 
product quality e increase plant 
capacity @ produce new prod- 
ucts. Available in tank car 
quantity. Write today for Prod- 
uct Data information. 


Texas BUTADIENE 
& CHEMICAL 


8 2¢ 6 ¢€:. &- 53-8 8B 


440 Bank of the Southwest Building 
CApitol 7-3253 * Houston 2, Texos 10 
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ADMINISTRATION 


License Leader 


Kentucky took positive steps this 
week towards becoming the first state 
permitted to license use of certain 
nuclear materials, 

The state’s radiation-control pro- 
gram was submitted to Atomic Energy 
Commission officials this week. If it 
qualifies, the state will get the rights 
to okay the use and possession (with- 
in its borders) of nuclear byproduct 
materials (such as isotopes), source 
material (uranium) and special nu- 
clear materials, 

Industry officials believe that in 
many cases it will be easier and 
quicker to deal with state authorities 
than with Washington. For this reason, 
some states have been working hard 
on programs that AEC will approve, 
and which will help them to get an 
early start in attracting nuclear in- 
dustry. 

That Kentucky was the first state 
to offer a program for AEC approval 
came as something ‘of a surprise to 
the industry. New York, California 
and Texas have publicized their efforts 
and many industry observers were led 
to believe one of them would be first. 


Polyfoam Fight 


General Tire & Rubber Co. (Ak- 
ron, O.) has maintained exclusive 
rights to use the trademark Poly- 
foam, as the result of a judgment 
in U.S. district court in Los Angeles. 
Judge Ross Rizley has ordered Poly- 
foam Products Co. not to use the 
word “polyfoam” or any word “con- 
fusingly similar” in connection with 
products or company name. Poly- 
foam is used by General for its poly- 
urethane foam used for cushioning in 
furniture, aircraft and automobiles. 


LABOR 


Oil Pattern: Management eyes in 
the oil industry this week are turned 
toward Sinclair Oil Corp., which is 
the first oil company to begin nego- 
tiations with the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union. Sinclair is 
the only oil company with which 
OCAW has a company-wide master 
contract. It’s thought by many that 
the settlement reached by Sinclair will 
be a major pattern-setter for other 
settlements. Two years ago Sinclair 
settled for a wage increase of 5%, 


the average increase that finally swept 
the industry. This year, reportedly, oil 
companies plan to hold out for no 
increases, pleading lackluster business. 

Meanwhile, at Cosden Petroleum, 
division of W. R. Grace & Co., man- 
agement is pleased that members of 
Local 826, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, have voted not 
to reopen their contract this year in 
view of the difficult conditions pre- 
vailing in the oil industry. Their agree- 
ments become effective Nov. 1 each 
year and remain in effect through Oct. 
31 of the following year. They are 
automatically renewed for consecutive 
periods of one year unless the union 
or management wants to change or 
end the contract. 

e 

JeffChem Settlement: The latest 
strike at Jefferson Chemical Co.’s Port 
Neches, Tex., plant appears to be set- 
tled. Background: for the third time 
this year, members of Local 4/228, 
OCAW, had gone on strike against the 
company, this time mainly over the 
dismissal of an employee who allegedly 
attacked the driver of a truck of a com- 
mon carrier who had crossed the 
union’s picket line in a previous strike. 
While JeffChem offered to submit the 
matter to arbitration under terms of its 
expired contract, the union countered 
that since the employee would be tried 
in a civil court on charges of assault, 
the arbitration would put the man in 
“double jeopardy.” Final agreement: 
company and union will abide by the 
civil court decision if handed down 
within six months; after that time, the 
case would go to arbitration. 


KEY CHANGES 


Felix A. Buskey to chairman of the 
board and Guy C. Bates to president, 
Bates Chemical Co. (Lansdowne, Pa.). 

Owen Cooper to president, Missis- 
sippi Chemical Corp. (Yazoo City, 
Miss.). 

F. Leonard Bryant to executive vice- 
president and board of directors, 
Thomas F. Willers and Werner P. Gul- 
lander to board of directors, Hooker 
Chemical Corp. (Niagara Falls, N.Y.). 

P. W. Perdriau to president, Indus- 
trial Products Co., division of B. F. 
Goodrich (Akron). 


Ross VY. Sayers to vice-president, 
George A. Breon & Co., division of 
Sterling Drug, Inc. (New York). 
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Ghemico’s modern: research and develop- 
center is staffed and equipped to provide 
try with a full range of bench scale and 

Hilot scale development services, including: 


£ 


Process development and evaluation 
| * New process research 
= * Prodess improvement 
3 * Efficiency improvement of unit operations 


Development of new equipment and 
products 


If an idea is economically sound and techni- 
cally feasible, Chemico can put it into com- 
mercial operation in the shortest possible time. 
Each research contract is supervised by engi- 
neers and technicians familiar with industrial 
processes, equipment, and designs. Therefore, 
the transition to profitable commercial applica- 
tion is smooth and efficient. The client can be 
assured that Chemico will undertake such ac- 
tivities in the framework of a completely con- 
fidential relationship. 


If you are interested in learning more about 

Chemico’s research activities, please address 

your, inquiries: Attn: TECHNICAL DIREC- 
= © TOR, at the address below. 


RESEARCH 


iom an engineering point of view. 


ICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
ak 43rd Stuget, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO e@ DALLAS e HOUSTON e@ PORTLAND.ORE. @ TORONTO @ . LONDON @ PARIS @ JOHANNESBURG e TOKYO 
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Testing a cutting oil emulsion made with an Atlas emulsifier. 


Atlas surfactants help make cutting oil emulsions stable . ae materially 
cutting operation, reducing friction and prolonging the life of tools. 


experience at your disposal. For a starter, write 





GE466 


improving lubricity, speeding the 
Atlas puts a lot of technological 
Dept. HG for more information. 








ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 








SPECIALTIES 


Rug Cleaners on FTC Carpet 


The three biggest makers of rug 
cleaning specialties have just had the 
rug pulled from under them by the 
Federal Trade Commission. In a 
formal complaint, the FTC has 
charged Bissell, Inc. (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.), Glamorene, Inc. (Clifton, 
N.J.), and E. R. Wagner Manufac- 
turing Co. (Milwaukee) and its sub- 
sidiary Glamur Products, Inc. (Syr- 
acuse, N.Y.) with misleading claims 
for their rug cleaning shampoos and 
applicators. 

The charges leveled at each of the 
companies are not identical. In gen- 
eral, however, the crux of FTC’s 
complaint is that the leaders in the 
$20-million carpet cleaning com- 
pound market (CW, April 4, ’59, p. 
57) have been telling the housewife 


Can the housewife clean her carpet as 
well as the professional? FTC says no. 


she can give her rug a do-it-yourself 
treatment with their products equal to 
a professional job. 

The crackdown by the FTC has 
been noted with considerable pleasure 
by professional rug cleaning com- 
panies, whose business has been af- 
fected by the growing trend to home 
rug cleaning. They have been calling 
for some sort of action for several 
years. 

Each of the three companies in- 
volved, which have until the first week 
in November to answer charges, told 
CW it will contest the moves. Action 
will be on an individual basis, how- 
ever. 

Big Target: So far, the govern- 
ment’s complaints have been limited 
to companies making, marketing, and 
advertising a combination of rug 
cleaning applicators and shampoos—a 
business with total retail sales of about 
$40 million/year. 

In the case of Bissell, the FTC 
is labeling as “false, misleading, and 
deceptive” the claims that the com- 
pany’s Shampoo Master applicator is 
as effective as a professional carpet 
cleaner, will remove all stains that a 
professional can, costs but one-tenth 
of a professional cleaning, will clean 
a rug twice as clean as any other 
rug cleaner, and will clean a rug 
merely by wiping on the shampoo 
and letting it dry. 

The FTC is charging Glamorene 
and Wagner with making advertising 
claims that aren’t true: that their 
products will clean as well as a pro- 
fessional, and stating that a rug can be 
cleaned by spreading their shampoo 
over it. 

Professional Pressure: The National 
Institute of Rug Cleaners (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), with membership of 650 
professional rug cleaning companies, 
says it has been working with the 
FIC for several years to get a formal 
complaint issued. Its contention is 
that the inexperienced housewife can- 
not do a professional cleaning job 
with a wet shampoo, that its member 
companies often must be called in 
to rectify mistakes. 

Trio to Fight: Bissell, Glamorene, 
and Wagner are now in the midst 
of preparing formal answers to the 
complaints. Each indicates it feels the 
charges are untrue, that it has not 


been giving the public a false notion 
about the effectiveness of its shampoo 
dispensers, and that the matter will 
be settled in their favor. 

Bissell is regarded as the first major 
company to introduce (in Jan. °58) a 
dispenser that could be filled with rug 
cleaning detergent. Within a year, 
both Glamorene, which had _ been 
marketing an applicator for  in- 
stitutional use, and Wagner joined the 
field. 

Bissell has sold an estimated 5 mil- 
lion applicators. And the company fig- 
ures that 96% of its dispenser cus- 
tomers will use its Bissell shampoo 
for the life of the machine—pointing 
up how important it is to sell a dis- 
penser if you want to sell a rug 
shampoo. 

But this technique may not work 
if the government wins its case. And 
since the bulk of the rug cleaning 
compounds are to housewives (the in- 
stitutional market is around 5% of the 
business) it’s obvious that any restric- 
tion placed on advertisements beamed 
at the do-it-yourselfer could seriously 
affect sales. 

Though it might appear that the 
government suit comes at a low sales 
period (charges must be answered by 
November) it doesn’t work out that 
way. Although sales of these com- 
pounds are around 15% higher in 
the spring than during the rest of the 
year, it’s becoming more and more 
of a year-round business. The trend 
to lighter rugs, for instance, has nec- 
essitated more frequent rug cleaning 
during the winter months. 

Raw-material makers that could 
be affected by any decline in sales of 
rug cleaning compounds are those 
furnishing nonionic and anionic de- 
tergents, dyes, mildew preventives 
and moth preventives. Other chemi- 
cal markets that stand to be affected 
would be those for trichloroethylene, 
carbon tetrachloride, bentonite, and 
coconut oil. 

The rising curve of carpet sales in 
the U.S. (it’s growing around 5% each 
year) and the fact that around 80% 
of these new carpets go into homes 
gives the carpet cleaner makers good 
cause to complain of FTC’s action. 
The hearings in November should re- 
sult in wall-to-wall complaints from 
these marketers. 





why chemical companies are taking a closer look at 
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Chemical companies are: taking a closer look at Delhi- 

Taylor as a source for their raw materials. The reason? 

Flexibility and dependability of Delhi service. Here are 

just a few examples: 

* Delhi can move quickly into production on new petro- 
chemicals. Our recent Orthoxylene plant, engineered 
by our own staff, was in production in 6 short months. 

* Our selected feed stocks and diversified petroleum 
streams offer an unlimited source of chemicals. 

* The location of our plants on the Inland and Coastal 
Waterways with multiple docking facilities means low 
cost,-fast deliveries. 


* Strategically located petrochemical terminals add to 
our delivery advantages. 

* Rigid quality control and testing procedures assure 
highest purity products. 

* Our experienced technical service department can as- 
sist you in planning your products. 


Delhi is at your service. Now in production on a wide 
range of aromatic chemicals and aliphatic solvents, our 
plant facilities are geared to move quickly in new chem- 
ical directions. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORPORATION 


FIDELITY UNION TOWER, DALLAS 1, TEXAS @ 415 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CORPUS CHRISTI ¢ CHICAGO * CHARLESTON, S. C. * BATON ROUGE « HOUSTON 
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sulfur dioxi 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN o INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS xe REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS ¢ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


People are the real difference between 
products .. . especially products like 
SULFUR DIOXIDE. For 45 years Ansu! has 
been manufacturing Liquid Sulfur Dioxide of 
reagent grade purity and providing American 
industry with technical consultation in its 
use. Available in tank car quantities, Ansul 
Sulfur Dioxide finds a variety of uses, 
including: acidifying and/or neutralizing 
agents, bleach, solvent, anti-oxident, 
anti-chlor, bacteriostatic and fungistatic, 
fumigant, polymerizing agent. For samples, 
our latest technical bulletins or problem-solving 
consultation please write ANSUL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


PROPERTY DATA 

MOLECULAR WEIGHT . . . 64.06 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY 

Liquid: Water =1 @ 0°C (32°F)... 1.434 
Gas: Air=1 @ 0°C & 760mm... 2.2636 
MELTING POINT . .(—103.9°F)..—75.5°C 
BOILING POINT .. . (14°F)... —10.0°C 
REFRACTIVE INDEX 

Liquid: (1.C.T. 1,107) ..n20°/D(68°F). . 1.410 
Gas: (Mellor, J. W. Vol. X, 197)... ..n15°/D 
(59°F)... 1.000686 
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SPECIALTIES 


Big Splash in Starch 


Lestoil Products, Inc. (Holyoke, 
Mass.) will test-market Lestoil’s In- 
stant Spray Starch this week in Boston 
and Providence. It is the first in an 
expanded line of household products 
promised by the former Adell Chemi- 
cal Co. when it sold out to Standard 
International Corp. last spring (CW, 
April 9, p. 91). 

The debut of the aerosol starch 
will mark the company’s first entry 
into the aerosol field, and its third 
consumer product. Others are the 
pioneering “all-purpose” liquid deter- 
gent, Lestoil, and a dry bleach, Les- 
tare, which is packaged in premeas- 
ured, water-soluble packets. 

The new item will be “fair traded” 
at 79¢/16-0z. can. Initial promotion 
in Boston and Providence will be via 
newspapers and television. The com- 
pany is offering a 10¢ discount cou- 
pon in its newspaper ads. Tentative 
plans are for wider distribution of 
the starch in early ’61. 

A natural starch, which must be 
reapplied after each washing, the 
product can be sprayed on either wet 
or dry clothing, and variations in 
degree of “starchiness” can be regu- 
lated by the user. 

Lestoil hopes to sell its spray starch 
to the householders who never used 
starch before because they felt it hard 
or messy to mix or apply. 

Main emphasis will be on ease of 
application. But Lestoil also Says its 
product can be used to freshen up 
wilted garments between washings, 
and it is reaching for a market among 
valet and dress shops by suggesting 
the starch be used to restore appear- 
ance of just-unpacked garments. 


Fruit Chemical Exports 


U.S. manufacturers of diphenyl, 
paraffin wax, and food colors and 
other postharvest chemicals used on 
fruit got some advice this week on 
10W to overcome European oppo- 
ition to incorporation of their prod- 


cts in or on fruit exported to 
Europe. Dr. A. M. Boyce, director 
of the University of California’s 
Citrus Experiment Station, outlined 
‘o Washington officials some positive 
iteps he feels can be taken to mini- 
mize the effects of recently enacted 
European restrictions on these chemi- 
cals. Among his recommendations: 


e Station an expert on fruit chemi- 
cals in Europe for two years. As an 
agent of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service or other U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, he would provide U.S.-devel- 
oped information to countries drawing 
up regulations, help avert unduly re- 
strictive clauses. 

e Form a committee representing 
all U.S. fruit exporters. 

e Have the FAS make a sustained 
effort through U.S. embassies to obtain 
relief from present restrictions. 

e Have the USDA bring to the U.S. 
a team of European scientists con- 
cerned with regulation of foodstuff 
chemicals, show them the research 
that’s been done here. 

Boyce, pointing out that the Euro- 
pean Economic Community may 
ultimately standardize residue toler- 
ances for all foodstuff chemicals on 
the basis of West German regulations 
(CW, Jan. 9, p. 87), gave this progress 
report on the German law: Tolerance 
on diphenyl may be increased, he 
said, if German studies now under way 
show that an increase is needed. Cur- 
rently the German regulation allows 
70 ppm.; the U.S. tolerance is 110. 
However, Citrus Red No. 2 paraf- 
fin wax and mineral oil do not seem 
likely to get approval for use at any 
level. 

Boyce feels that an increase in 
sulfur dioxide tolerance for dried fruit 
may be approved. He doesn’t see much 
chance of getting changes in the near 
future in present regulations on label- 
ing of citrus fruit. It’s now necessary 
to label cartons, boxes, wrappings con- 
taining citrus fruits treated with di- 
phenyl, sodium-o-phenylphenate and 
other products with the warning 
“peel not suitable for eating.” 


EXPANSION 


Expansion by Sun: Sun Chemical 
Corp. (New York) has set up an ink 
manufacturing company jointly with 
Universal Printing Ink Co. Ltd. 
(Leeds, England) to serve the Euro- 
pean Common Market. In the US., 
Sun has acquired Artistic Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Stamford, Conn.), which 


' makes decorative packaging materials, 


and DynaFoam Corp. (Ellenville, 
N.Y.), producer of foam thermoplas- 
tic films. 
co 
Kohnstamm Abroad: H. Kohn- 
stamm & Co., Inc. (New York), pro- 





ducer of certified food colors and pig- 
ments, has entered into a joint agree- 
ment with British pigment maker, 
Horace Cory and Co., Ltd. (London). 
The agreement provides that Kohn- 
stamm will have a major interest in 
Cory and that Kohnstamm products 
will be manufactured by Cory under 
Kohnstamm’s label and supervision. 
The move entails construction of a 
new Cory plant near London, which 
will eventually replace that company’s 
present facilities. 
3 
Midwest Tech Service: Alpha- 
Molykote Corp. (Stamford, Conn.) has 
set up a branch office and technical 
service center in Chicago. The com- 
pany produces molybdenum disulfide 
specialty lubricants. 
* 
Joint Polymer Operation: The UBS 
Chemical Co. (Cambridge, Mass.) and 


The Permutit Co., Ltd. (London) will 
go into a joint venture for production 
and distribution of UBS’s Ubatol poly- 
mer emulsions. The synthetic polymer 
products will be manufactured at 
Permutit’s plant in Ponty Clun, Gla- 
morgan, South Wales, for distribution 
to the floor polish industry in the 
United Kingdom and Europe. 
. 

Plant for New Starch: A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. (Decatur, Ill.) is 
now constructing a 30,000-sq.ft. plant 
for manufacture of a new warp-sizing 
starch called Oxytrol. 

o 

Exchange in Japan: Calink Chemi- 
cals (Japan) Ltd., a subsidiary of Cali- 
fornia Ink Co., Inc. (San Francisco), 
and Sakata Shokai, Ltd. (Osaka) have 
agreed to manufacture and distribute 
each other’s products, as well as ex- 
change technical knowledge. The com- 
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PVA Gets Tryout with Tide 


The first national-brand laundry 
detergent to be packaged in water- 
soluble film is now being test mar- 
keted in Jacksonville, Fla. Procter & 
Gamble is trying out its Tide in poly- 
vinyl alcohol film packaging, calls the 


product Redi-Pakds. The one-per-wash 
packets are boxed in two sizes: a 
“family” size (1 Ib., 9%02z.), which 
contains eight bags of detergent, and 
a “queen” size (3 lbs., 3340z.), which 
contains 16 packets. 





specialties market? 


Formulating problems are simplified, 
and consumer acceptance increased 
when VEEGUM® is included in 
chemical specialties formulas. 
Waxes, polishes, cleansers, deter- 
gents and a host of related products 
are now more effective because of 
VEEGUM. This is true in Automotive 
specialties, as well as Household 
products. 

Water dispersions of VEEGUM sus- 
pend, thicken and stabilize. VEEGUM 
is thixotropic. It is non-toxic, non- 
irritating, white and opaque. 
VEEGUM is colloidal magnesium 


aluminum silicate, refined and puri- 


fied. 
Write for 
data today. 


formulas and technical 


Want a quick reference to 
a complete listing of all 
Specialties Department 
formulas? Send for our 
FORMULA FINDER. 





R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

1 Please send: 

( ) Bulletin 20C — Automotive Formulas 
( ) Bulletin 30C — Household Formulas 
( ) The Formula Finder 

( ) Sample of VEEGUM 





L (Attach to your Company letterhead) P-21 
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Products Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CHEMICALS 
237 SOUTH STREET » NEWARK 65, N. J. 
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SPECIALTIES 


panies have parallel interests in coat- 
ings, packaging and graphic arts. 
e 
New Houston Firm: Armadillo 
Plastics, Inc. (Houston) has been or- 
ganized to manufacture tanks, piping, 
plastic coatings, cements and adhe- 
sives for chemical and petrochemical 
plants and refineries. Full-scale pro- 
duction is due to start in September. 
° 
Color Buy: Interchemical Corp. 
(New York) has purchased Vansul 
Colors (Englewood, N.J.), producer 
of color bases for molded rubber 
products. Vansul, which had annual 
sales of more than $500,000, wiii 
operate from Englewood as a depart- 
ment of Interchemical’s Color & 
Chemicals Division. 
° 
Specialties Expansion: Humphrey- 
Wilkinson, Inc. (New Haven, Conn.), 
maker of chemical intermediates and 
specialties, has increased its labora- 
tory and production space by 15%. 


W. R. Grace & Co. won't say what 
is in its soon-to-be introduced line of 
fertilizers, but it does say they make 
good pigments. At the recent chemi- 
cal exposition in New York, the com- 
pany demonstrated how the fertilizer 
compounds can be used as pigments 
for enamels, ceramics and metals. The 


PRODUCTS 


P&G Tests Downy: Procter & 
Gamble Co. (Cincinnati) has intro- 
duced a new fabric softener called 
Downy. The blue liquid softener, 
packaged in a blue plastic bottle, is 
being tried out in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Portland, Me., and Lubbock-Amarillo, 
Tex. It is priced competitively with 
other fabric softeners, comes in two 
sizes. 

e 

Rubber Calk: Products Research 
Co. (2919 Empire Ave., Burbank, 
Calif.) has developed PRC Rubber 
Calk 100 formulated for quick and 
tack-free application. The product is 
designed for sealing joints in concrete 
of jet airport runways, taxi strips, and 
aprons. It is said to withstand fuel 
and oil, weather and jet engine blasts. 
No primer is required for application, 
and the calk dries tack-free in 10 
minutes and cures completely within 
24 hours. 


‘ — * 


Fertilizer Doubles as Pigment 


colors are said to resemble those used 
on Chinese pottery. As for the fertili- 
zer applications of the materials, 
about all Grace says now is that the 
compounds are nonburning, are pre- 
mium-priced, are in semicommercial 
production, and are to be sold through 
another company. 
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We can make 

your preliminary 
site-seeing easy. 

Just phone for basic 

facts about the locations 
best suited for chemical 
plants. There are certain 
spots that have special fea- 
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Let us send you a free map of 
our Woodstock development. 
We acquired this property for 
the benefit of substantial indus- 
tries. Your neighbors will be 
folks like du Pont, Grace 
Chemical and Montana 
Ferroalloys. Abundant 
natural gas, low-cost 
power and fresh water. 


All inquiries are held in 
the strictest confidence. 


Telephone Chicago 
WA 2-4811 


J. S. FROST, Director of 
Industrial Development 


135 East Eleventh Place 
Chicago 5 
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ILLINOIS 
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Where odor is a problem 
use these SHELL SOLVENTS 





SHELL SOL 71 AND 72 

_. . have no odor, are ideal 

for interior finishes, polishes SHELL SOL 360 
and cleaners. Shell Sol 71 -.. much faster evaporation 
offers slightly faster evap- than mineral spirits, low 
oration. odor, over 100° F. flash point. 


SHELL SOL 140 


nee high-flash, slower dry- 


ing solvent With unusually 
low odor. 





SHELL MINERAL SPIRITS 

. traditional distillation 
range, solvent power and 
drying. Mild odor. 





These solvents are recommended for 
Ma low odor and odorless products. 


SHELL 360 Ht SHELL MINERAL it i SHELL 
SOLVENT SPIRITS SOL 140 
ret + — 


PERCENT EVAPORATED 


TIME 


Typical properties of these Shell / 
Solvents are contained in booklet / 
_ shown. It will be mailed on request. 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST S5OTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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A method of making polyolefin fibers dyeable is described in 
Australian patent application 57,463/60 by Montecatini. Polyalkylimines 
are incorporated in the molten polyolefin, which is extruded, stretched, 
and subjected to finishing operations. 





Industrial Rayon Corp. (Cleveland) tells CHEMICAL WEEK it 
is making progress on the polypropylene dyeing problem and can now dye 
piece goods in pastel colors “by at least two different methods.” The firm 
won’t tell more at this stage, except to.say its work is on “modifications 
of conventional dyeing techniques.” 


Another entry into the polynosic (high modulus) fiber field was 
registered by Courtaulds Ltd. (Montreal, Can.). The firm claims that 
fabrics made from its new cellulose fiber, tradenamed Moynel, can be 
made crease resistant without loss of strength. Fabrics made from the 
fiber can be mercerized—given a silky luster—and they can be stabilized 
by compressive shrinking processes. 





Improved fire detection by ultraviolet radiation sensing is the 
hope of McGraw-Edison Co.’s Thomas A. Edison Industries (West Orange, 
N. J.) for its new electronic tube now in pilot production. Although similar 
devices are now in use for detecting burner flame-outs (CW, Sept. 17, p. 
91), the company expects to crack the ordinary fire-detection market be- 
cause of the tube’s great sensitivity, simplicity and low cost. It’s sensitive 
only to wave lengths between 1,900 and 2,900 angstroms, picks up the one 
part per million of ultraviolet present in normal flames, but rejects direct 
sunlight, glass-enclosed illumination and cosmic and nuclear radiation. 





The tube will cost about $10; and because it amplifies the ultra- 
violet pickup 600 billion times, only simple circuitry—i.e., a resistance at 
the tube, a transformer and relay (which might increase total tube cost to 
$20)—is required to hook in with alarm and fire-fighting systems. 


Russian-English translating machine progress: A 600,000-word 
“dictionary,” largest of its kind, for use in computerized translation of 
Russian technical literature, has been developed at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). The mechanical dictionary, called Rusdic, is used in 
conjunction with an IBM 704 digital computer, which translates about 125 
words/second. On the faster IBM 7090, it would translate aboyt 500 
words/second, at a fraction of the cost of translation by human beings. The 
University of California program will be expanded to include translation 
of Chinese technical literature. 





A new Air Force Russian-English translating machine uses a 
glass disc, coated with high-resolution photographic emulsion at Eastman 
Kodak (Rochester), to store a 55,000-word vocabulary. The disc is scanned 
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electronically until the machine matches a Russian word—fed in with 
punched tape—to its English equivalent, which is printed automatically. 
Modifications of the machine, which now translates 40 words/ minute, are 
expected to boost its speed to 2,400 words/ minute. 


Ultrapure water having an electrical resistance equivalent to that 
of theoretically pure water—24 million ohms/cubic centimeter at 64 F— 
is being produced by a process developed by Bogue Electric Manufacturing 
Co. (Paterson, N. J.) for an undisclosed semiconductor manufacturer. The 
water is used in all stages of production of pure silicon components (CW, 
Jan. 16, p. 64)—for rinsing pure silicon wafers, and washing crucibles, 
shipping containers, and manufacturing machinery. 





In Bogue’s process, source water is treated, filtered, evaporated, 
then passed through a cation exchanger, an anion exchanger and finally 
a mixed-bed ion exchanger. Investment costs for a 100-gal./minute unit 
are $40,000—about $400 for each gpm. of capacity and about twice that 
of units producing less pure water, for example, of 18-20-million-ohms 
resistance. 


Reportedly the first closed-loop computer controlled plant out- 
side the U.S. will be installed by Badish Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, at its 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, plant. Although trade talk had earlier hinted at 
the event, it wasn’t disclosed officially until this week. Control will be 
provided by a Thompson Ramo Wooldridge RW-300 computer; nature of 
the process hasn’t been revealed. 





Another computer development this week: a general-purpose 
digital computer can now be used for automatic process control instead 


of specially designed process control computers, according to Bendix Vice- 
President R. C. Fuller. 





The Bendix Computer Division (Los Angeles) is using its G-15 
general-purpose digital computer as the key unit in an automatic process- 
control system it is demonstrating at this week’s Instrument-Automation 
Conference at New York’s Coliseum. The system is designed for material- 
blending operations in refineries, petrochemical plants and food produc- 
ing plants. 

. 


Commercial stearic acid has not been found to cause chick edema 
as reported in CHEMICAL WEEK (CW, Sept. 24, p. 104), although the 
Food & Drug Administration does require that it be free from this factor 
if the fatty acid is to be used in food emulsifiers. Reason: in a few instances 
oleic acid, which might be converted into stearic (although this is not a 
practical commercial procedure), displayed this form of toxicity. Oleic 
acid for food emulsifiers must also be free from chick edema factor, ac- 
cording to FDA regulations. 
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INCREASES SALES WITH AEROSOLS: By packaging L’Aimant fragrance in aerosol form, Coty created 
a new “spray-mist” product that is outselling the original bottled L’Aimant toilet water 2 to 1! 


If your product can be brushed...sprayed...squeezed 
or poured—it may be more marketable as an aerosol 


Does your product meet the require- 
ments above? If it does, there is a good 
chance aerosol packaging can create 
the sales magic it has for Coty and 
many other personal- and home- 
product manufacturers. 
Convenience is the secret behind the 
success of aerosols. It’s the neatest, 
handiest, quickest way to apply a 
product—and the buying public is 


Best-selling aerosols are powered with 


well aware of these advantages. In 
the cologne field alone, aerosols have 
51% of the market and are increas- 
ing their share by 20% annually! 
Get the complete story. It’s easy to 
have your product tested by a custom 
filler—no need for your own loading 
line. Let Du Pont send you technical 
data and a list of aerosol loaders. It’s a 
service offered without obligation by 


RRHON 


PROHELLENTS 


& 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 


Du Pont, manufacturer of time-proved 
“Freon” propellents for aerosols. 

Free booklet “Package for Profit” 
contains information on how you can 
enter this field without major capital 
investment...includes marketing and 
technical data. Write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “Freon” 
Products Division, N-2420, Dept. 3310, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 
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NEED A DETERGENT?... 
WETTING AGENT?... 
EMULSIFIER? 


_ TRY SWIF rs 
SOLAR 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


ANIONIC ALKYL ARYL SULFONATE 


When you need a high quality dry synthetic sur- 
factant so highly concentrated that 0.05% to 
0.10% will give effective wetting and dispersing 
action, Solar 90 may be the answer. It is 90% 
active dodecyl benzene sulfonate with low salt 
content. Available in flakes or granules, both 
forms are uniform and free flowing. As a result 
of Swift’s unique method of manufacture, both 
forms are less hydroscopic than most materials 
of this type. 


Drum dried Solar 90 Flakes and Granules are 
being used in the manufacture of textiles, paints, 
cement, agricultural chemicals, synthetic rubber 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS SOLAR 90 


and cleaning chemicals. Evaluate Solar 90 in your 
process or products. It is highly soluble, high 
foaming and easily rinsed. It is an excellent start- 
ing material for the manufacture of detergents, 
cleaners, bubble bath compounds, etc. Solar 90 
may save you money and improve production. 
Place a trial order, today. 


Solar 90’s are part of the extensive line of 
synthetic surface active agents and detergents 
manufactured by Swift & Company. Additional 
information on Solar 90 and other Swift syn- 
thetics are presented in a 24-page bulletin. Write 
for your copy, today. 


Flakes Granules 





——  ———t=S=« Sen 


eceermenenpesnes 


Fine granular flakes | 


Flakes up to Kin. dia. | 





| Creamy white | Creamy y white 


| Very y slight, pleasant _ | Very slight, pleasant 
90, min. 


| Active Ingredient, % 





90, min. 
Density, gm /cm 0.44, average __| 0.77, average 


pH, 1% Soln., 25°C. ' 9.0 ae 
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SWIFT & COMPANY 
SOAP DEPARTMENT 
4115 Packers Ave., Chicago Q, Illinois 


105=> YEAR 


7e Sewe Gour Sudustay citer with a complete line of soaps, syn- 


S-76 thetic detergents and surface active agents, metallic stearates and related products. 
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Salary: $25-30,000 Bonus: $2-4,000 





Number of technical employees: 100 
Annual budget: $2,000,000 





Age: 45-50 
Years in CPI: 20 
Years in research: 20 


Years with company: 15 


Years in present position: under 5 





Salary Trend Shows Big Shift Upward 





"55 "57 60 


alary range Percentage of research directors in each range each year* 





nder $15,000 58.0 16.3 10.0 





15-25,000 28.0 39.6 





Dver $25,000 14.0 44.1 





100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: CW surveys. 








Increases in salaries and responsibilities mark research directors’ growing role in the CPI. 


Pegging Research Directors Pay and Goals 


The “average” research director is 
now earning close to $30,000/year 
in salary, plus several thousand dol- 
jars in bonuses (see top table above). 
This is the key result of Chemical 
Week’s latest industry-wide salary sur- 
vey. Compared with the findings of 
earlier salary surveys of research di- 
rectors (CW, Nov. 2, ’57, p. 30), the 
pay trend is still up. 

As could be expected, the size of 
a research director’s salary rises with 
the size of his staff, but it appears to 
go up even faster with the size of the 
annual research budget for which 
he is responsible. Respondents to 
CHEMICAL WEEK’s questionnaire in- 
dicate that their median annual re- 
search budget is about $2 million and 
that approximately 100 technically 


trained people are under their direc- 
tion. (The questionnaire was sent to 
large, medium and small companies 
on a roughly equal numerical basis.) 

Other attributes of the mythical 
“average” research director: he’s a 
Ph.D.; is close to 50 years old; has 
roughly 20 years’ experience in the 
CPI, but fewer than five years in his 
current job; has spent little or no 
time in any functions outside of re- 
search and is not interested in mov- 
ing out, except for some vague ambi- 
tions toward general corporate man- 
agement. He doesn’t expect a transfer 
within five years and is uncertain 
about a promotion, but definitely ex- 
pects a raise of at least $1,000 in 
that time, and most likely one of 
$5,000 or more. 


Still Going Up: One of the main 
findings of the previous CHEMICAL 
WEEK research director salary survey 
in °57, was the sharp upswing in sal- 
aries since the survey in °55. Salaries 
are up again in *60, but not quite 
as sharply. 

The percentages that fall into each 
of three salary ranges—under $15,- 
000, $15-25,000, and over $25,000 
—tell the story. The lowest group 
accounted for 58% of the ’55 re- 
spondents; this number dropped to 
16.3% in °57, slid further to 10% 
this year, 

The other end of the scale, those 
over $25,000, included only 14% of 
the respondents in °55, but rose to 
44.1% in ’57 and now stands at 55%. 
The middle group—$15-25,000—has 
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How Salary Goes Up with Staff Size and Budget 





BUDGET 








Salary (thousand dollars) 


R 








under 50 


been relatively stable, with figures of 
28%, 39.6% and 35%. 

Responsibility Pays: Comparison of 
salaries with staff size (technical em- 
ployees) and annual budget shows the 
expected result, that salary is closely 
related to both these measures of 
responsibility. Research directors 
with technical staffs of under 50, 50- 
100, 100-200 and over 200 have ap- 
proximate median salaries of $20,- 
000, $25,000, $30,000 and $35,000, 
respectively. 

Of those directors heading over 100 
technical employees, 81% earn over 
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90-100 


Number of technical employees 














100-200 over 200 under 1 


$25,000, while 74% of those with 
staffs under 100 make less than that 
amount. The division is just slightly 
sharper when based on budget: 85% 
of research directors handling budg- 
ets of over $2 million earn more than 
$25,000, while 75% of those with 
smaller budgets have salaries under 
$25,000. 

Dividing budget sizes into four 
groups—under $1 million, $1-2 mil- 
lion, $2-5 million, and over $5 mil- 
lion—shows a salary relationship that 
picks up sharply after the $2-million 
mark. Respective salary medians for 


1-2 2-5 


Annual budget (million dollars) 


each of the four budget ranges are 
$20,000, $22,500, $30,000 and $40,- 
000. 

Big Bonuses: In addition to their 
regular salary most of the survey’s 
respondents—about 70%—treceive ad- 
ditional compensation, such as a 
bonus. On the basis of each 10 re- 
search directors surveyed, three (ap- 
proximately) got no bonus in ’59, 
three got up to $4,000, two got $4- 
10,000, one got $10-20,000, and one 
got over $20,000. 

And high bonuses do not neces- 
sarily go with low base salaries. Many 





e able combination — 


FOR PRESSURE OPERATION... 


SUCCESS STORY: 
The Super-D-Hydrator and 
deliquefication of the Polyolefins 


Over the past year, more than a dozen Sharples 
C-41 and C-27 Super-D-Hydrators have been 
operating day in and day out on production lines 
where extreme high purity, dryness of solids, 
and high capacity are essential... where crystals 
and fine compressible solids such as the polyole- 
fins are deliquefied, multiple-washed, and dried 
in pressurized systems. This outstanding record 
speaks for itself as orders come in for additional 
machines, and new programs specify “Super- 
D-Hydrators” down the line. 





Request Sharples Bulletin 1286 


ADVANCE PERFORMANCE: 
The P-4000 Super-D-Canter Leads 
New Process Development. 


For sealed operation at up to 150 psig pressure, or 
under vacuum, the Sharples exclusive vertical Super- 


D-Canter will continuously handle a wide range of 
particle sizes in slurries with solids concentration of 


from % to 50%. This truly pressurized centrifuge 
fills a need which already is being reflected in the 
new more profitable processes which are supplanting 
many more conventional approaches. It will pay you 
to know the facts of the P-4000 Super-D-Canter. 


Request Sharples Bulletin 1287 


The Super-D-Hydrator and P-4000 Super-D-Canter . . . Sharples Exclusives. 


SELLA R PL EiSconrorarion 


Centrifugal and Process Engineers 
2300 WESTMORELAND STREET / PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK: PITTSBURGH -CLEVELAND- DETROIT: CHICAGO+ HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO» LOS ANGELES- ST. LOUIS» ATLANTA 
Associated Companies and Representatives throughout the World 
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Top quality, personalized service, fast delivery 


‘It pays to call on see 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 4 


630 Third Ave., New York 17,N.¥. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 
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Research Directors Tell of 








Would you be qualified for a position 
of equivalent or greater responsibility 
outside the research function? 





Would you be happy in a position of 
equivalent or greater responsibility 
outside the research function? 





Are you happy in the position that you 
have now? 





In what other functions... 








W:G:S “SMITHOL-25” 


fatty type Chemical Week 
is the only magazine 

edited exclusively for 
management men — 

at all levels 

and in all functions 

here in the 

Chemical Process Industries. 
Read it regularly 

to keep apace of your job... 
advertise in it often 

to keep ahead 


“SMITHOL-25” is a light colored, synthetic 
fatty oil with a pour point of —13°F. A low 
viscosity oil with superior wetting and ad- 
hesion-to-metal, it has the desirable prop- 
erties of sperm, lard, olive and other oils, 
without their odors. Easily sulfurized, sulfo- 
nated, chlorinated, phosphated and otherwise 
chemically treated — with less viscosity 
increase and no sludge or sediment. Low 
cloud, low pour and freedom from odor 
makes “SMITHOL-25” ideal for many applica- 
tions where natural oils would be unsuited. 


Data sheet, prices and samples on request. 





yy 
SMITH, we. 


CLEVELAND 13 
1-3676 


of your compelition. 





TOwer 
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MANAGEMENT 





PRODUCTION 





ENGINEERING 





MARKETING 





OTHER 








Do you foresee a transfer to an 
equivalent position within five years? 





Do you foresee a promotion within five 
years? 





Do you expect a salary increase of 
$1,000 or more within five years? 





Do you expect a salary increase of 
$5,000 or more within five years? 





of the top bonuses went to men al- 
ready well up on the salary 

Experience Index: In answer to sep- 
arate questions on how long they had 
been in (1) the chemical process in- 
dustries, (2) the research function, 
(3) their present company, and (4) 
their present position, the research 


scale. 


directors reported a median experi- 








Background, Interest, Hopes 





Yes 


No 


No 
Reply 





5% 





92'12% 


212% 





- « » have you ha 


experience 


would you 
be qualified 


would you 
be happy 





0% 


30% 


172% 





15% 


25% 


10% 





15% 


212% 


212% 





72% 


T’2% 


5% 





5% 


2.2% 


0% 





No 
Reply 





T’2% 


872% 


5% 





42.2% 


47'2% 


10% 





90% 


72% 


22% 





70% 





17%% 





12%% 





ence of roughly 20 years in each of 
the first two categories, just over 15 
years with the company and under 
five years in their current job. 

The similar figures for CPI experi- 
ence and research indicate that any 
nonresearch jobs held were only of 
short duration. And research directors 
are not company-hoppers, as shown 
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An Air Liquide low-temperature separatiom installation at Petroleum Chemicals Inc, Lake Charles, La., U.S.A. 
Products of the installation include oxygen and nitrogen in tonnage quantities and ammonia synthesis gas. 


RECOVER HYDROGEN 
ECONOMICALLY 


The tremendous increase in the 
use of pure hydrogen by the am- 
monia industry — the largest 
market — and its increasing im- 
portance in space rocketry and 
missiles, have led to a need for even 
larger supplies. To tap the avail- 
able rich sources, Air Liquid’s low- 
temperature gas separation process 
offers many advantages in stripping 
hydrogen from refinery streams, 
coke-oven gas, and reformed na- 
tural gas, at low cost. This low- 
temperature process makes avail- 
able the recovery of such valuable 
hydrocarbons as methane, ethy- 
lene, benzene, and liquefied petrol- 
eum gas fractions. Furthermore, it 
is the only hydrogen recovery 
process that preserves the thermal 
and chemical values of these 
hydrocarbons. 


Our company’s first low-temper- 
ature hydrocarbon separation plant 
went into operation in 1920. Since 
then, we have designed and built 
plants throughout the world. Air 
Liquide units lend themselves to 
remote operation with minimum 
supervision. With American Air 
Liquide you recover hydrogen at 
lower cost. Today, Air Liquide 
cryotechniques make possible the 


with your own low-temperature separation unit 


safe production, storage and de- 
livery of hydrogen in tonnage 
quantities to any location. 


If your problem is hydrogen 
recovery, purification or lique- 
faction, we can design and build 
units in a wide range of capacities 
from 25 tons to as high as 350 tons 
per day. 





The following types of plants, de- 
signed and built by Air Liquide, are in 
operation throughout the world: 


* Air Separation — oxygen, nitrogen, 
etc. * Tonnage Oxygen and Nitrogen 
(Gas and Liquid) * Rare Gases Re- 
covery * COs: Purification * Methane 
Purification * Natural Gas Liquefaction 
* Hydrogen Liquefaction « Coke-Oven 
Gas Separation « Helium Recovery 
Refinery Gas Separation * Pure CO 
Production * Heavy Water for Atomic 
Reactors 











For complete information write or call 


in AMERICAN 
}) AIR LIQUIDE 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-6544 
In Canada: L'AIR LIQUIDE, 1210 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal, Quebec. Telephone: 
Victor 2-5431. 


* ALL AIR LIQUIDE LOW-TEMPERATURE PLANTS ARE DESIGNED AND BUILT IN NORTH 
AMERICA FROM AMERICAN MATERIALS AND TO NORTH AMERICAN STANDARDS 
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VISCOSITY 
left to chance | 
can cost plenty — 


BROOKFIELD 
eliminates chance 
costs little 


lf you, like most chemical processors, are In 
the rough marketing position whereby you 
can’t tolerate needless production waste. . . 
then give this some thought. 


Have you considered the role of viscosity con- 
trol in your processes? If not — you should! 
Viscosity is a product dimension that expe- 
rience has shown should not be ignored... 
a product dimension Brookfield has proved 
need not be ignored. Both Brookfield labora- 
tory Synchro-Lectric Viscometers and process- 
mounted Viscometrans involve small invest- 
ments: yet they provide easy, accurate meas- 
urement, evaluation and control of viscosity in 
any fluid. Brookfield instrumentation is so 
simple that no special personnel training is 
required for operation. 

Complete information, specific 

to your particular problems, if 

you wish, is available without 
f obligation. Write today. 


the world’s standard for viscosity 
measurement and control 


 Brooktield 


ENGINEERING LABORATORIES INCORPORATED 





STOUGHTON 114, MASSACHUSETTS 
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by the high company service figure. 

A look at educational background 
confirms that the trend to higher de- 
gress is continuing. This year 1242 % 
of the research directors reporting have 
bachelor degrees only, compared with 
18% in the ’57 survey. On the other 
hand, 15% have master’s, compared 
with 13% in °57, and 724%2% have 
doctorates, compared with 69%. 

As a group, the research directors 
are relatively young. Just over half 
—52%2%—are between 45 and 55. 
However, 322% are under 45, while 
just 15% are above 55. 

Sticking to Research: The research 
directors were also asked about their 
experience, qualifications and interest 
in jobs outside the research function. 
Although 65% say they would be 
qualified for a nonresearch job of 
equivalent or greater responsibility, 
only 40% think they would be happy 
in such a position. A resounding 
922% reported that they were happy 
in their present position. 

Less than half of the research di- 
rectors have had experience outside 
research, with the most common areas 
of other experience being production 
and engineering—15% each. Another 
72% have had marketing experience. 
while 5% worked in other areas. 

Those who feel qualified to as- 
sume high responsibilities in each of 
these areas show a different distribu- 
tion: 25% in production, 742% in 
marketing, only 242% in engineering 
and 242% in other fields. In addition, 
30% stated that they are qualified to 
step into general management. 

Only 17142%, however, express an 
interest in moving to general man- 
agement, and even smaller numbers 
say they would be happy in other func- 
tions: 10% in production, 5% in mar- 
keting, and 242% in engineering. 

Looking Ahead: In line with their 
feelings about nonresearch work, only 
7%2% of the research directors said 
they expected a transfer to an equiv- 
alent position outside research within 
five years. Promotions, however, were 
foreseen by 4242% of the respond- 
ents. Raises are anticipated by almost 
all. At least $1,000 more within five 
years is expected by 90% of the re- 
search directors, while 70% look 
forward to raises of $5,000 or more 
in that time. 

Judging from past salary trends, 
these expectations are likely to be 
well-founded. 


Doubled Space Payload 


Payload of U.S. space and orbita. 
vehicles may be doubled as the re- 
sult of recent tests on a_ liquid 
fluorine—liquid hydrogen propellant 
rocket engine. Bell Aerosystems Co. 
(Buffalo, N.Y.) has completed 600 
static firings with the new, turbo- 
pump-fed engine for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Thrust levels as high as 35,000 
Ibs. have been achieved, according 
to William Gisel, president of the 
firm. The tests open the door to 
lighter, smaller engines that do not 
sacrifice the performance of conven- 
tional engines. 

Three hundred of the firings were 
made using liquid hydrazine and hy- 
drazine blends instead of liquid hy- 
drogen as the fuel, Gisel said. Allied 
Chemical’s General Chemical Divi- 
sion, which developed the method for 
shipping and handling liquid fluorine 
in tonnage quantities, supplied the 
more than 40 tons of liquid fluorine 
used in Bell’s tests. Personnel used 
normal protective measures, scored a 
perfect safety record working with 
the chemical. 


New Ore Binder 


Calcium lignosulfonate appears 
promising as a binder for non-mag- 
netic ores that are pelletized in up- 
draft or down-draft processes. That’s 
the upshot of research at The Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co. (Cleveland) lab- 
oratories in Ishpeming, Mich. Cost 
of the binder is about 1.5¢/lb., “more 
or less competitive with bentonite” 
for this purpose, the firm tells CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK. But the pellet so pro- 
duced is 10 times harder than one 
made with bentonite, and the sulfo- 
nate contributes “heat value” (lower- 
ing the heat requirements for harden- 
ing and frying the pellets), whiclf ben- 
tonite lacks. The sulfonate may also 
be useful in binding ores that are 
not roasted prior to shipment to 
blast furnaces. 

The sulfonate binding process -isn’t 
suitable for all ores, the firm says 
but the market would still be sizable 
for the binder. About 2% calcium 
lignosulfonate on the weight of the 
ore concentrate is used. This means 
that at Cleveland-Cliffs alone, more 
than 120,000 tons/year of compound 
would be required. 
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THE RAW MATERIALS OF PROGRESS 


KEL-F’ withstands corrosive attack— 


BRAND PLASTIC 


keeps meters on the mark! 


Equipment that measures even highly corrosive 
liquids can be enduringly exact too! Buffalo Meter 
Company manufactures meters that measure pre- 
cisely the flow of over 100 corrosive chemicals 
including, for instance, acetic acid, aluminum nitrate, 
carbon bisulfide, diethylamine, phosphoric acid, 
otassium chloride and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
/ital parts of the meter—piston discs, half balls and 
other components—are made of KEL-F Plastic 
because it retains its shape and dimension in the 
presence of corrosive chemicals. 


KEL-F Brand Halofluorocarbon Plastic solved the 
meter maker’s problem. In addition to the imper- 
viousness of KEL-F Plastic to corrosive chemicals— 
even fuming nitric acid—this plastic was chosen 
because of its stability, easy moldability, low cold 
flow, low specific gravity and good lubricating 


qualities. Five meter components, as indicated in the 
illustration, are made of KEL-F Plastic. They are 
molded for Buffalo Meter Company by Resistoflex 
Corp., Roseland, N. J., and the Garlock Packing Co., 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


Other characteristics of KEL-F Plastic—It performs 
through an unusually wide temperature range... . 


ORIN BES Scena SOR GRAS ARS SS | 


} 


—420° to +400°F. It has unusually high tensile and 
compression strength . .. can be molded by injection, 
extrusion, compression or transfer methods, all with 
a high degree of precision. 


For additional information about KEL-F Plastic, 
write today, indicating area of interest, to 3M 
Chemical Division, Dept. KAK-100, St. Paul, Minn. 

“*KEL-F” is a Reg. T.M. of 3M Co. 
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Bylevery Standard... QQGEMLEY MEASURES UP AS 


THE QUALIFIED SUPPLIER OF SODA ASH 





=e ACCURATE 
PROCESSING 
OF ORDERS, 


© UNIFORMLY 
HIGH QUALITY 
® ABUNDANT QML 
STORAGE 


@ FLEXIBLE AND 
EFFICIENT 
LOADING AND 


SHIPPING 


Your requests in matters of routing, scheduling, invoicing 


© EXTENSIVE 
PRODUCTION 


CAPACITY and advices are both invited and encouraged. They are 


© VAST WATURAL attended to promptly and cheerfully. And when written 
RAW MATERIAL 


into an order, they are followed exactly as written to the 


@ ALL COMMIT- | 
Ents Sueur. last detail. 
VLOUSLY MET 


@ FRIENDLY, HELP- 
FUL ATTENTION 
TO INDIVIDUAL 

WEEDS 


@ PROMPT, 
AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWER TO 
EVERY INQUIRY 


| Soda ash Pequirewents " 
Wowever you view | $Ontreet seteas, for July 
your needs, you will 
find in West End a 
unique coordination of 
specialized services, 
extensive production 
facilities and product 
excellence essential 
to the prompt, effi- 
cient handling of indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Stauffer 


CHEM CS SS 
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? INT 
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= 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY « DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


636 CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. * PLANT: WESTEND, CALIF. 
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Engineers rig spherical test chamber for explosion that will check effectiveness of protection system. 





Checking Out Plan to Nip Blasts in the Bud 


For the past four years engineers 
of Fenwal Incorporated (Ashland, 
Mass.) have traveled to a secluded 
test site near Framingham, Mass., to 
set off explosions inside spherical 
chambers like the one pictured above. 
Their objective: to prove the effective- 
ness of a British-developed system for 
detecting and suppressing explosions 
of a variety of materials used in in- 
dustrial processing. Last week satis- 
fied Fenwal unveiled the technique 
commercially in the U.S. 

The system: ultrasensitive detection 
of pressure waves resulting from an 
ignition, then fast activation of de- 
vices that suppress or vent the ex- 
plosion. The explosion area may be 


isolated with butterfly and flap valves, 
and explosion-suppressing materials 
are charged into other sections of the 
plant to prevent spread of the ex- 
plosion. 

Head Start: The company has a 
head start on industrial applications 
—eight systems are now on plant trial, 
six of them in chemical process in- 
dustries plants. The technique passed 
its first test in action—a threatened 
explosion at Monsanto Chemical’s 
Springfield, Mass., plant this spring. 

Monsanto had installed the system 
in a plastics mill that had been re- 
built following an explosion late last 
fall. (The explosion, probably caused 
by tramp iron entering the high- 


speed mill along with the plastic, had 
damaged the equipment and blown 
out a wall used to isolate the area.) 
The first indication that the new pro- 
tection system had snuffed out what 
might have developed into a similar 
explosion came when the system auto- 
matically halted operation of equip- 
ment. 

Examination of the inside of the 
mill revealed traces of an explosion 
—e.g., charred product. But the 
equipment was not damaged and was 
quickly put back into operation. 

Tailored to Order: Fenwal engineers 
point out that each system must 
be designed to fit the specific process 
equipment in which it’s installed. The 
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NOPCO 


helps papermakers 
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produce a clean sheet 


Nopco chemicals are 
keys to successful paper 
making. They disperse 
pitch, control foam, 
spread color evenly, and 
improve coating quality. 
They are constantly prov- 
ing that today’s high- 
speed machines can turn 
out paper that is spot- 
lessly clean, uniform in 
formation, and with an 
even, printable surface. 


Scarcely an industry ex- 
ists that cannot benefit 
from Nopco’s skilled 
hand in Chemistry. For 
the full range of Nopco 
products, see Chemical 
Materials Catalog, pages 
212-213. 


A skilled hand 
in chemistry... 
at work for you 


Lubricants 
Detergents 
Plasticizers 
Softeners 
Emulsifiers 
Dispersants 
Wetting Agents 
Defoamers 
Thickeners 
Metallic Soaps 
Stabilizers 
Vitamins 
Enzymes 
Foamed Plastics 


NOPCO 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Harrison, N.J. » Richmond, Calif. 
Cedartown, Ga. « Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. + London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. + Corbeil, France 
Manufacturing Licensees 
Throughout the World 
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ne 
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investment, no operating problems. 
You have flexibility of inventory 
and product to meet your needs 
and the market’s opportunities. 
Tanks can be bonded, if desired. 
You enjoy complete privacy, with 
experienced crews on hand to 
operate individual pipe lines. 
A phone call to General American ; Blending and packaging equip- 
solves all your bulk liquid storage pw... ment, loading docks and other 


problems. . Se facilities are available as needed. 
General American has six terminals 


close to the nation’s top markets, 
where you can /ease as much or as as ’ : 
little tankage as you require. SS 4 WEES Ask the nearest General American 
When you store with General Y oA SS ol @ office about terminal facilities. 


American, you have no capital ‘ " It pays to plan with General American. 


_— 


Your warehouse receipts are A-1I 
collateral. 


Terminals Division TANK STORAGE 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION W 


135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities \ Wy 
Terminals located at Carteret, N.J.; (Port of New York) Argo, Iil.; (Port of Chicago) Corpus Christi, Texas; Galena Park and Pasadena, 
Texas; (Port of Houston) Good Hope, La. (Port of New Orleans). TRADE 
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REPLACE GARBOYS 
with 15-gallon 


GUBIIA 


WB Single-trip (Lightweight § Low cost 
HB Simplified handling HB Standard filling 





FlexSpout* or Screw Cap Closure 


in an ICC-2U approved plastic cube 


in an ICC-16A wirebound box 


*Registered trademark of the Rieke Metal Products Co. 
Write today for full information 
® 


(women 


HEDWIN CORPORATION 
New York 17, New York © Baltimore 11, Maryland 
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basic principles, however, remain the 
same: An explosion is simply a fire 
that develops quickly. The time be- 
tween ignition of a combustible mix- 
ture and the buildup of pressure to 
the point of destructive explosion may 
be only a few milliseconds. In many 
cases, however, that is sufficient time 
for an explosion to be prevented. 

In the simplest system, a rubber 
diaphragm detector activated by the 
sudden pressure rise transmits an 
electrical impulse to a suppressor unit, 
where it triggers a detonator similar 
to a precision electric blasting cap 
used in seismic exploration. The sup- 
pressor unit—a metal hemisphere with 
creased surfaces that will burst in a 
predetermined, petal-like pattern—is 
ruptured by the explosive detonator, 
discharging as a fine mist the sup- 
pressant material it contains. The 
mist is evaporated by the heat in the 
explosion area, cooling the area to 
prevent further ignition. 

The time between activation of the 
rubber diaphragm and discharge of 
suppressant: about 1 millisecond. 

The most commonly used supres- 
sants are water and halogenated hy- 
drocarbons (usually bromochlorome- 
thane). In aircraft engines, the fuel 
itself is a suppressant—in effect, it 
“floods” hazardous engines. Dis- 
charge rates range from about 200 
to 600 ft./second. And, because of 
the speed of action, only small quan- 
tities (e.g., 5 cc. of water or 2 cc. 
of bromochloromethane for suppres- 
sion in a 1 gal. volume) are needed. 

Many Variations: In atmospheres 
where rubber diaphragms can’t be 
used, Fenwal substitutes a metal dia- 
phragm. However, the metal is less 
sensitive, is set for activation at a 
specific pressure rather than by rate 
of pressure rise. Also, the time from 
activation of a metal diaphragm to 
discharge of suppressant may be in- 
creased by a few milliseconds. 

Radiation devices that detect the 
wave lengths of the spectrum exist- 
ing in an explosive flame (but not 
those present in natural or artificial 
light) may be used in place of pres- 
sure-sensitive detectors. 

Suppressor units of the rapid-dis- 
charge-bottle type may be located 
outside the process equipment, con- 
nected by a port that is opened by 
a detonator. Vents and _ isolation 
valves may be used in place of, or 
in combination with, suppressor units 


—often the protection becomes quite 
complex. Cost varies with the type 
and complexity of the system (e.g., 
in duct work, sensing elements are 
needed at intervals of about 20 ft.) 
but will probably average between 
$5,000 and $10,000. 

Not for All: The system may be 
used for suppressing the explosion of 
many liquids, gases and dusts. But 
it is limited to oxidation-type explo- 
sions. Ethylene oxide is one of the 
materials Fenwal has researched, but 
its system has been unable to pro- 
tect against explosions from it. De- 
composition-type explosions can’t be 
stopped because they travel too fast 
—detonation waves travel at speeds 
greater than 1,000 ft./second. 

Raschig ring-packed towers are 
probably the best dampers for deto- 
nations, according to work done by 
Chemische Werke Huels (Germany) 
with acetylene (CW, Sept. 14, °57, 
p. 82). Huels’ work did show, how- 
ever, that quick-closing valves could 
be effective. They were ruled out as 
being too costly. 

Battle of Britain: The British de- 
veloped the system to protect aircraft 
fuel tanks hit by incendiary shells in 
World War II. Graviner Manufactur- 
ing Co. Ltd. adapted it for industrial 
use—since °54 no destructive explo- 
sions have occurred in equipment in 
the United Kingdom protected by the 
system. 

Fenwal obtained exclusive manu- 
facturing and sales rights for the sys- 
tem in the U.S. and Canada. Since 
°56 it has tested and modified the 
equipment to meet specific require- 
ments in this country, adding some 
designs of its own. A licensing ar- 
rangement has been set up and Grav- 
iner and Fenwal will continue tech- 
nical collaboration. 

Continued research by Fenwal on 
faster suppression techniques may 
eventually lengthen the list of explos- 
ive materials the system can protect 
against. Other companies that are sup- 
plying fire-detection equipment also 
seem logical choices for conducting 
research, and some are now research- 
ing improved fire-detection techniques 
(CW, Sept. 17, p. 91). Whether they 
will get into the kindred, more spe- 
cialized explosion protection field re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile, the 
Graviner-Fenwal system seems des- 
tined to help make chemical plants 
safer places to work. 





Can’t get enough rosin? 


Why not investigate acid-refined UNITOL as an alternate source? 


Most acid-refined grades of UNITOL tall oil contain substan- 
tial amounts of rosin acids and are available, in this form, at 
approximately half the price of rosin. 

By taking advantage of this high rosin acids content and low 
cost, many enterprising manufacturers are saving money and 
softening the impact of the current rosin shortage at the 
same time. 

There are numerous chemical processing operations where 
fatty acids as well as rosin are essential parts of the formulation. 
There are others where rosin is the principal ingredient but 
where some fatty acids can be tolerated. Acid-refined UNITOL 
can have application in both these areas. It often provides 
substantial savings. And since acid-refined UNITOL is in a 
convenient liquid form, your in-plant handling problems are 
simplified as well. 

Why not look into acid-refined UNITOL now? Use the 
handy coupon. 


Pete | 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Chemical Products Division 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Yes—I’m interested in the possibility of acid-refined UNITOL. 


My process is 
NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 


unitol UNION-CAMR 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation: 233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y 
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CLAY LOR D prrcHeEs In 
WITH TOTAL PACKAGING SERVICE. 


Gaylord rolls up its sleeves to work on every phase of your 
packaging—from the gleam of a researcher's new idea to your 
glow of satisfaction with on-time delivery. If you're looking for 

a strong right arm to put more muscle into your packaging 
operation, call your nearby Gaylord Man. He arrives ready for work. 





CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION (ABA 22220822" 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 
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There’s worsening news for phthalate plasticizer buyers this week. 
Supplies of the esters, tight since the steel shutdown last fall, will become 
tighter, say producers. Reason: lagging U.S. steel output, which has cut the 
flow of naphthalene (and phthalic anhydride) to a trickle. 





Some major users of dioctyl phthalate, diisooctyl phthalate and 
other esters are now on a 50% allocation basis and, according to trade 
observers, are considering a switch to tricresyl phosphate—despite the 
latter’s higher price. (Current quotes, for example, show TCP at 32% ¢/lb., 
vs. DOP at 26% ¢.) 


There was earlier optimism that steel production curves would 
rise this year, but now there’s definite feeling in the industry that an im- 
provement in steel output—and availability of coke-oven chemicals—will 
not show until sometime in early ’61. 


Although phthalate plasticizer prices were hiked at midyear 
(CW Market Newsletter, June 18), there is unmistakable concern among 
strapped customers that further increases are a distinct possibility should 
the critical shortages in naphthalene and phthalic continue through the 
next few months. 


Reflecting the tight phthalate situation, tricresyl phosphates had 
a good year in ’59 as the industry turned in a record performance of 31.4 
million Ibs. vs. the previous high of 29.9 million Ibs. in ’57. Sales also 
reached a new peak, totaling 30.8 million Ibs. 

“ 

Production of special solvents from petroleum has been started 
at British Petroleum’s refinery in Kent, England. This is the company’s 
first installation for these products in the U.K. Major use will be in the 
manufacture of paints and lacquers; other outlets will be in the essential 
oils, fatty oils and rubber industries. The plant, designed by BP, has a 
capacity of 30,000 tons/year. 








+ 
Split prices in the anhydrous ammonia industry are still in effect, 
despite reports to the contrary published in trade papers earlier this week. 
Tabs throughout the East and Midwest are going up to $92/ton effective 
Oct. 1, but West Coast quotes remain repressed—-about $26/ton lower 
than in other areas of the country (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 24). 





While some companies have attempted to hike the prices of 
anhydrous ammonia on the West Coast (CW, Aug. 6, p. 58), most pro- 
ducers have held at the $66/ton level. Those producers who have posted 
higher price schedules are equalizing their prices against the lower tabs. 


Where will Monsanto locate its new phenol operation? This is 
the big question among marketing men this week. So far the company has 
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not specified the exact location, has indicated only that the plant will go 
up in the Texas City, Tex., area (see p. 77). 


Current speculation, however, is that the new unit will likely be 
built on a 3,000-acre tract on Chocolate Bayou in Brazoria County, about 
25 miles from Texas City. If Monsanto had in mind building next to its 
Texas City plant, it presumably would have specified the city rather than 
the area. But the company has just renewed its option on the 3,000-acre 
tract for another 90 days and a phenol plant could logically fit into the 
giant petrochemical complex that Monsanto plans for the Chocolate Bayou 
area. 


e 
Startup of acrylonitrile operations is due within the next month 
at Du Pont’s Memphis, Tenn., plant. The multimillion-dollar unit has a 
capacity of about 50 million lbs./year. Meanwhile, the company has re- 
cently started construction on its Beaumont, Tex., acrylonitrile operation, 
expects to be onstream near the end of next year or beginning of 62. Ca- 
pacity will be about the same as that of the Memphis plant. 
= 
A new sulfur recovery unit with a capacity of 15 tons/day of 
elemental sulfur is now onstream at Lion Oil Co.’s (division of Monsanto) 
refinery at El Dorado, Ark. Molten sulfur will be shipped to Monsanto’s 
El Dorado chemical plant for use in making sulfuric acid. The acid will 
then be used in the manufacture of fertilizers, explosives and other organic 
and inorganic chemicals. 








o 
Another container for handling flammable liquids will soon be 
available to chemical shippers. Aluminum Tote-tanks, companions to 
Tote-bin dry-material containers, have just received Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval for the handling of materials having flash points 
above 20 F and all viscous materials. They're made by Tote System Inc. 
(Beatrice, Neb.). Up to now, these containers have found applications in 
the bulk shipping of liquid adhesives, resins and various food materials. 
e 
Union Tank Car Co. last week disclosed a substantial expansion 
of its overseas activities handled by Union Overseas Co. Union will soon 
complete the acquisition of Getz Bros. & Co. (San Francisco), thereby 
adding 30 offices around the world that offer marketing and transportation 
services. 








SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 26, 1960 
Change New Price 
UP 
Cocoa butter, bgs. Oo sleld oie t nic de awcs .. $0.01 $0.59 
Coconut oil, crude, tanks, Pac Coast .. ve 0.00125 0.1225 


DOWN 
Corn oil, crude, tanks, works .. ae a Sea Me $0.00125  $0.12125 
Linseed meal 34% bulk, ton Ba Nis at } "A 0.50 50.00 
Peanut oil, crude, tanks, works .. > Pea 0.0025 0.155 








All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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POWELL 


CORROSION-RESISTANT 


VALVES 


Performance makes the world of difference 


Powell pure metal and special alloy valves have long been 
recognized by the Chemical and Process Industries as leaders 
in the field of corrosion-resistant flow control equipment. 


The result of painstaking research; years of experience in 
modern foundry practice, pattern limitations, and ma- 
chining possibilities, Powell Corrosion-Resistant valves can 
be depended upon for long uninterrupted service, with little 


or no maintenance, and freedom from contamination of 
end product. 


They are available in a wide selection of materials ranging 
from “A” to “Z” (Aluminum to Zirconium) to handle 
practically every known corrosive media. For complete 
details contact your nearby Powell Valve Distributor—or 
write directly to us. 


Powell... world’s largest family of valves 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY ¢ DEPENDABLE VALVES SINCE 1846 ¢ CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 
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Wyandotte PLURACOLS | 


suggest scores of uses 





...can these polyglycols solve a problem for you? 


Right now, the PLURACOL* polyglycols are improving 
products, smoothing processes in many of the nation’s 
major industries . . . and their potential is just beginning 
to be realized. For, the PLURACOLS come in a broad 
range of physical forms and molecular weights to meet 
the most specific requirements. 

There are four liquid, and six solid grades in the 
PLURACOL E series of polyethylene glycols — four liquid 
grades in the PLurAcoL P series of polypropylene 
glycols. PLURACOL E’s are available with molecular 
weights from 200 to 6000, PLURACOL P’s from 400 to 
2000. The following applications may suggest how they 
can work for you: 


TEXTILES — Softeners, lubricants, dispersants, and 
emulsifiers are all prepared from members of the 
PLURACOL E series. Because of their wax-like nature, 
the solid grades function as knitting sizes for many 


types of yarns. 


RUBBER — PLurRACOL E's offer a particularly suitable 
combination of properties for use as mold-release agents. 
Completely water soluble, they are easy to apply and 
remove. Their low volatility holds losses to a minimum. 
And because they are wholly organic, they leave no 
unburned residue in molds, and have no harmful effects 
on rubber. 


PHARMACEUTICALS — PLuRACOL E’s have found 
an important use in this industry as anhydrous, stable, 
bland bases for external preparations. They contribute 
a mild humectant action to lotions, and are useful as 
binders and anti-dusting agents in various cosmetic 
preparations. Higher-molecular-weight grades have been 
used as lubricants, coatings, and binders for pharma- 
ceutical tablets. 


PAPER — Liquid grades of the PLURACOL E series are 
used to advantage as paper softeners because of their 
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extremely low volatility. They are plasticizers and hu- 
mectants. Their properties also suggest application as 
antisticking agents in high-gloss mineral-coated papers, 
and as intermediates in the preparation of long-chain 
fatty esters used for defoaming paper. 


PETROLEUM — Piuracox E derivatives are used as 
demulsifiers for breaking crude-oil emulsions. PLURACOL 
E’s also serve as selective solvents in the refining process. 
In hydraulic brake fluids and other functional fluids, 
PLURACOL P polypropylene glycols impart excellent 
viscosity-temperature characteristics; are noncorrosive to 
metals, easily inhibited to prevent oxidation in formu- 
lations, and do not adversely affect rubber. 


URETHANES — In flexible and rigid urethane foams, 
special urethane grades of the PLURACOL P diols and 
PLURACOL TP triols contribute superior properties . . . 
such as increased compression, deflection, higher resil- 
ience and greater strength characteristics. 
If there’s a place for polyglycols in your program 
. . . be sure to investigate Wyandotte’s PLURACOLS. 
Write, detailing your requirements, and we'll forward 
appropriate samples and data for your consideration. 
And, we'll welcome the opportunity to work with you 
in exploring new applications. Get in touch with us. 
W yandotte Chemicals Corporation, Department 790-W, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 
*PLURACOL® is Wyandotte’s registered trademark 
for its polyglycols. 


Wyandotte cHemicats 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 
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MARKETS 


Feast Year 
for Phenol 
Producers 


For the U.S. synthetic phenol in- 
dustry, 60 has already shaped up as 
another big year. It will top last year’s 
record output by 10-11%. And with 
prospects for continued growth in 
phenol consumption over the next 
few years, producers are already 
thinking about adding new capacity. 
Last week, for example, Monsanto 
unveiled plans for one such new unit, 
and meanwhile several expansions 
slated late last year are now going 
onstream. 

Monsanto, now the second-largest 
producer in the country, as well as 
a major phenol consumer, will 
strengthen its producer position by 
adding a 50-75-million Ibs./year unit 
(its third). This will give the company 
a capacity of over 200 million Ibs./- 
year. Although no specific site has 
been named for the new unit, it will 
likely go up in the Texas City, Tex., 
area. The plant, due for completion 


Synthetic Phenol Production Climbs Steeply 
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Source: U.S. Tariff Commission. 


in mid-62, will cost an estimated 
$6-8 million. In it, Monsanto will de- 
part from the sulfonation process now 
being employed at its two other phenol 
facilities (Monsanto, IIl., and Avon, 
Calif.), will go instead to the cumene 
process. By reacting benzene (which 
is readily available in the area) with 
captively produced propylene, Mon- 
santo will manufacture _ its 
cumene. 

Other Phenol Additions: These are 
the plants whose construction was 
begun last year and which are now 
going onstream: 

e Allied has started to produce 
phenol at its new unit at Frankford, 
Pa. The additional 50-million-lbs./- 
year output potential doubles the com- 
pany’s capacity. As with the most 
other producers, a large share of the 
phenol is used captively, in this case 
mostly for caprolactam production. 

e A multimillion-dollar expansion 


own 














at Union Carbide’s Marietta, O., plant 
was recently started up. This boosts 
UC’s output potential from 85 mil- 
lion Ibs./year to slightly more than 
100 million Ibs. 

e Reichhold Chemicals’ phenol ex- 
pansion at Tuscaloosa, Ala., will be 
onstream shortly. This will raise the 
plant’s output potential by 30 million 
lbs./year, to 90 million Ibs./years. 

RCI will not comment on reports 
that it will drop plans to build a 30- 
60-million-Ibs./year phenol unit at 
Tacoma, Wash. Cancellation could be 
prompted by the recent softness in the 
plywood prices (a major outlet for 
phenol), plus Dow’s plans, revealed 
earlier this year, to build a 36-million- 
Ibs./year unit at Kalama, Wash. 

Demand Pushes Capacity: Output 
of synthetic phenol jumped to a re- 
cord 652 million lbs. in °59, an 
increase of 188 milli»n lbs. over reces- 
sion-ridden °58. This was also 137 
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are your 
dangerous 


Ne 


safe during 


shipment 


They are if they're shipped in 
Inland steel drums. Designed 
for shipper assurance of com- 
pliance and safety, Inland open 
head ICC 17C and 17H drums 
are manufactured to withstand 
the punishing drop test with no 
leakage. Dangerous products 
can be packaged with more as- 
surance that they will arrive ‘‘as 
shipped” at your customer's 
plant in this safe, secure drum. 
@ Test and compare, as Inland’s 
engineers have... prove for 
yourself that Inland constantly 
strives for only the best in steel 
container construction, interior 
linings, decorating and all other 
services that mean extra value 
to shippers. 


* To be in compliance with In- 


terstate Commerce Commission 
regulations, certain products 
classified as “‘dangerous” must 
be carried in steel drums that, 
when filled with water, can be 
dropped 4 feet onto solid con- 
crete, striking diagonally on 


locking rina 


130 p or open he 
ms ICC 17H and 17 


also be successfully passed. 


INLAND STEEL CONTAINER 
C 0 M PAN Y member of a gq steal womens 
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million Ibs. higher than the previous 
record 515 million Ibs., set in °57. 

So far in 60, demand is continuing 
strong. Output during the first seven 
months of the year totaled 377 million 
Ibs., an increase of 20% over the 313 
million Ibs. turned out in the same 
period of ’59. At this rate, production 
of synthetic phenol will be between 
725-750 million Ibs. during the full 
year. Adding another 40-42 million 
lbs. of output from natural sources 
would boost total production to 765- 
790 million Ibs. 

There is little doubt that this high 
rate of production is straining some 
facilities and is stimulating the 
thoughts of increases. Adding up cur- 
rent capacity—including reported ex- 
pansions by Monsanto, Carbide, RCI 
(excluding the Tacoma, Wash., plant), 
Dow and Allied—the industry is now 
operating at about 83% of capacity. 
And that is, theoretically, about the 
time producers consider further addi- 
tions. 

Rampant Growth: Since phenol 
finds its way into many end-uses, it’s 
difficult to pinpoint where every pound 
goes. Some major growth areas are 
apparent, however, such as chemicals 
and fibers. And phenolic molding 
resins are still growing in use. 

In fact, phenolic resins are still the 
largest outlet for phenol, although this 
share of the market has been slim- 
ming during the past few years. In 
50, about 63% of the phenol con- 
sumed went into resin manufacture. 
This year, this outlet will consume 
only about half of the total phenol 
used by industry. 

Some growth in this end-use is pre- 
dicted during *60, will probably take 
an additional 10 million lbs. of 
phenol. 

Chemical Going Up: Phenol-derived 
chemicals are a big factor in keeping 
phenol demand moving up. Alkyl 
phenols, bisphenol A (for epoxy 
resins), phenol phosphates, and poly- 
carbonates are all important growth 
areas. 

Alkyl phenols have become big 
consumers of phenol during the last 
few years. Biggest outlet for these 
products is in the rapidly growing 
markets for light- and heavy-duty sur- 
factant formulations. Reports are 
that this market is very strong again 
this year. Other important alkyl 
phenol outlets include lube oil addi- 
tives, rubber and butyl phenols. Over- 


all outlook for this market in °60 is 
good—it may well consume 70 mil- 
lions Ibs. of phenol, 10 million Ibs. 
more than in ’59. 

Bisphenol A, a major component 
of epoxy resins, continues in good de- 
mand this year, even though epoxy 
resins have not become volume chemi- 
cals as predicted. Last year epoxy 
output was 45 million lbs., and some 
28-31 million lbs. of phenol were con- 
sumed. Since first-half ’60 resin pro- 
duction was 32.8 million lbs., outlook 
is that it will top 60 million Ibs. by 
year’s end. This will mean demand 
for about 42-45 million lbs. of phenol. 

Phenyl phosphates, used mainly as 
plasticizers, are another growing out- 
let for phenol. Manufacture of these 
compounds will require about 17 mil- 
lion Ibs. of phenol this year, about 
4 million Ibs. more than in °59. 

Chlorinated phenols output is higher 
this year; their requirements for 
phenol will go up 3-5 million Ibs. to 
a total of around 45-47 million Ibs. 

Polycarbonates are just getting off 
the ground commercially this year. 
Mobay has started its facilities at New 
Martinsville, W. Va., and General 
Electric recently began production at 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. Polycarbonates will 
help to increase demand for phenol 
during the next few months, but just 
how much is questionable. 

Fibers Factor: Production of cap- 
rolactam has played a big part in 
boosting phenol requirements. Last 
year, when Allied was pushing its 
caprolactam facilities to the limit, it 
had to buy phenol from outside 
sources. And. demand is continuing 
strong in ’60, will boost caprolactam’s 
phenol consumption by 15-20 million 
Ibs., to 85-90 million Ibs., making this 
material the second-largest single out- 
let for phenol. 

Moreover, Allied still has faith in 
the long-range outlook for its product. 
Recently the company’s caprolactam 
producing facilities at Hopewell, Va., 
were expanded to 80-90 million Ibs./- 
year, and further expansion to raise 
the total to 140 million lbs./year is 
now in the works. 

Growing Captive Outlets: Mon- 
santo’s recent expansions clearly re- 
flect the growing captive outlets that 
take 75-80% of that company’s phenol 
(and it is the U.S.’s second-largest 
producer). Examples: 

e The company began construction 
of an alkyl phenol unit at Kearny, 
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Ample supplies of the chemicals you 
need are assured by CARBIDE’s seven 
producing centers across the country. 
Quality control begins with raw ma- 
terials, continues along production 
lines, and ends only when chemicals 
for shipment have been laboratory 
approved. CARBIDE’s 18 bulk sta- 
tions, 50 warehouses, and 28 sales 
offices mean quick service, fast de- 
liveries. 

When ready to place your next 
order —call our nearest office. Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 


CARBIDE 





WE'RE BIG IN SMALL PUMPS, TO0 


Yes, we're big in small pumps, too... 
so big that we have a complete, sepa- 
rate plant* for their production. But 
the real proof of how we can meet your 
small pump needs lies in the extent of 
our small pump lines. Look how these 
three new models stretch down to cover 
many more “small pump” applications. 

Look at the new 1” Centrifugal which 
efficiently handles small flows from 
2 to 80 gpm at heads to 110 feet. It’s 
competitively priced, compact and 
trouble-free with smoother waterways 
and higher efficiencies. 

Or look at the rotary which performs 
down to 4 gpm (150 psi) at 1750 rpm. 
It has one stuffing box to minimize 


leakage, few moving parts to cut main- 
tenance, excellent suction lift, four- 
bearing construction, and the herring- 
bone gears that are quieter and more 
efficient than spur gears. 

For chemical and related industries, 
there is the new %” Worthite pump 
with capacities to 18 gpm and heads 
to 55 feet. It has all the corrosion-re- 
sistant advantages of larger Worthite 
standard centrifugal pumps. 

There are, of course, special advan- 
tages in buying small pumps from 
Worthington. One is that you’re get- 
ting Worthington “big pump” quality. 
Another is that the small Worthington 
pumps are stocked and serviced coast- 


to-coast. Thus you can standardize in 
many locations and still get quick 
pump service anywhere. (Original 
equipment manufacturers, take note!) 

For more information write Worth- 
ington Corporation, Section 20-25, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


*Located in East Orange, N. J. Our main large- 
pump plant is in Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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N.J., early in ’60, with output slated 
for the production of the alkyl phenol- 
based ethylene oxide condensates for 
synthetic detergents (CW, Feb. 13, 
p. 92). This new plant is nearing 
completion, is due to start producing 
within the next month. 

e Its acetylsalicylic acid capacity is 
being upped 25% at the company’s St. 
Louis, Mo., plant. The new addition 
is also being cranked up, should be 
running later this month. 

e Capacity of its Santophen-1, a 
phenolic germicide, is being doubled, 
and this expansion should be com- 
pleted around March ’61. 

e For the third year in a row its 
bisphenol A capacity has been in- 
creased; output potential is now 15 
million Ibs./ year. 

With these new expansions coming 
in and the company already working 
its existing phenol facilities at a high 
rate, the previously mentioned expan- 
sion plans for phenol are easy to 
understand. The company is also 
modernizing its facilities at Monsanto, 
Ill. But these changes are largely to 
incorporate the latest process innova- 
tions and improve production econ- 
omies, and they will not add much to 
capacity. 

Way with Acetone: Choice of the 
cumene as starter for the new plant 
touches on another raw-material mat- 
ter. About 0.6 of a pound of acetone 
is produced along with each pound 
of phenol. Monsanto can use some of 
this for bisphenol A and solvent uses. 
But this won’t use all of the potential 
output of 30-45 million lbs./year of 
acetone. Some of this seems bound 
to hit the open market—but there is 
trade speculation that it may be up- 
graded into other materials. One 
strong possibility: methacrylates. 

Monsanto now has a 100-million- 
Ibs./year acrylonitrile operation at 
Texas City, but has no captive outlet 
for the nitrile—acrylic fibers are the 
largest market for this chemical. And 
Du Pont is the largest acrylonitrile 
consumer, using it for acrylic fiber 
manufacture. But Du Pont is plan- 
ning to make its own acrylo (CW, 
June 11, p. 74). It's Memphis, Tenn., 
acrylonitrile unit is just about on- 
stream, and another operation is going 
up at Beaumont, Tex. 

Already there are more than suf- 
ficient facilities for making acrylo- 
nitrile, and Du Pont’s new plants will 
mean a glut on the market. Since 


acrylonitrile is made from acetylene 
and hydrogen cyanide at Texas City, 
it is a good possibility that Monsanto 
will react some of its unused HCN 
production with acetone, and get into 
the methacrylate field. 

But unlike the outlook for acrylo- 
nitrile, phenol’s immediate future is 
bright—for continued growth. A 
large share of output now going into 
chemical and fiber manufacture—and 
both these areas will continue to move 
ahead during the next few years— 
phenol producers will no doubt start 
unveiling still more expansions during 
the next few months. 
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Silicon Capacity Increase: The first 
silicon metal to be produced by Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. was turned out by 
the company’s Sheffield, Ala., reduc- 
tion plant recently. Output came from 
a new furnace, which has a rated an- 
nual production of 5,000 tons/year of 
the metal. 

Initial output will be used captively 
at the aluminum plant in Sheffield, 
largest of all Reynolds reduction 
plants. Some metal will be shipped to 
the other plants. 

a 

Polynosic Fiber Production: Pro- 
duction of Zantrel polynosic fibers is 
under way at Hartford Fibres Co.’s 
Rocky Hill, Conn., plant. This is the 
first time, according to C. Chester 
Bassett, Jr., vice-president of Bigelow- 
Sanford, Inc., that this cellulosic fiber, 
has been produced in the U.S. It was 
formerly imported from Europe. 

a 

Emulsion Output: Production of 
acrylic-based polymer emulsions is 
under way at the Langley, S. C., plant 
of Valchem (subsidiary of United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc.). The 
plant’s initial output will be of Acrival 
A-37, first in a series of acrylic emul- 
sions for the paper and paperboard 
industries. Other outlets will be in the 
textile and nonwoven fabrics fields. 

eo 

More Maleic: Steelwork for Heyden 
Newport’s 24-million-lbs./ year maleic 
anhydride unit at Fords, N. J., is in 
place. Startup date: early 62. A 250,- 
000-gal. benzene storage tank on the 
290-acre site will supply plant con- 
sumption of 12,000 gal./day. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE 


In every one of CARBIDE’s twenty-eight 
sales offices, there is a Technical Repre- 
sentative trained to help you select 
the right chemical for your particular 
requirements. He’s backed by extensive 
Technical Service Laboratories, where 
chemical specialists help CARBIDE’s 
customers resolve process problems. . . 
assist them to develop new products or 
processes . . . redesign existing products 
to take advantage of new, improved 
chemicals . . . provide information on 
methods and equipment for safely 
handling, using, and storing chemicals. 

If you could use this expert chemical 
know-how, why not call our nearest 
office today? Union Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
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INSIDE 
DRUMS 


That’s where your products go... and that’s 
where they stay until they’re used. Southern 
States Containers are made to keep their con- 
tents safe from factory to customer. If you 
want a special lining, we'll develop it. If you 
need a choice of sizes, we have them. If time 


is a problem, we'll meet your delivery dates. 


For the inside story on drums, contact 
Southern States Containers today. 


SOUTHERN STATES CONTAINERS ' 


DIVISION OF REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY COMPANY 
2830 Fifth Avenue, North FAirfax 2-5461 Birmingham, Alabama 


SALES anp DISTRIBUTION 


@ All companies rate their salesmen but methods vary widely. 


® Annual ratings are preferred by 3 out of 5 firms queried. 


@ Biggest problem: sizing up the ‘‘potential’’ of a territory. 


® Current need: to make ratings more objective. 


Sizing Up Your Salesmen 


Some revealing new facts are 
emerging this week on methods used 
by chemical companies to appraise 
the performance of _ their sales- 
men. 

One of the latest evaluations, a 
study by Dow Chemical Co. sales- 
man David Liebeskind, shows the 
diversity of methods now in use and 
the never-ending search for more- 
effective ones. 

Liebeskind’s study is based on nu- 
merous interviews with chemical 
sales managers and a mail-survey of 
105 U.S. chemical producers (60 re- 
turns) having $10 million annual 
sales or more. 

Among the highlights of his find- 
ings: 

e Ail companies queried report 
they do evaluate their salesmen. Most 
chemical companies now review sales- 
men’s performance annually. Over 
one-third of them, however, still ap- 
praise their staffers semi-annually. 

e Evaluations vary from highly 
objective methods such as fixed for- 
mulas and checklists to completely 
subjective opinions from the sales- 
men’s superiors. 

e Most widely mentioned criteria 
for rating salesmen: sales volume 
(both by territory and by major ac- 
counts); efficiency at various tasks; 
company and industry knowledge and 
reporting; personal characteristics, 


e Biggest problem: determining 
sales potential of a particular terri- 
tory. 

Sales management has strived for 
years to come up with more effective, 
fairer and quicker ways to spot top- 
flight sales staffers. Liebeskind’s study 
sheds some light on the progress man- 
agement has made. 

Survey Findings: Reasons for sizing 
up chemical salesmen differ among 
major chemical producers, but gen- 
erally these are the major ones: 

e To learn how effectively the 
sales job is being done. 

e To provide information § on 
which to base plans to improve this 
effort. 

e To monitor each man’s prog- 
ress for considering transfers, promo- 
tions, salary increases. 

e To provide recognition for de- 
serving salesmen. 

Most field sales staffers are ap- 
praised by their line supervisors — 
usually by the field sales managers, 
but in some instances by district or 
regional sales managers, and often 
by the headquarters sales chiefs. 

Over half (58%) of those firms 
responding to the mail survey say 
that they evaluate their men annual- 
ly, while 37% appraise their staffers 
every six months. Some companies 
(5%) even size up their men month- 
ly, although this effort is usually an 
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Research in synthetic organic chemi- 
cals at CARBIDE is a three-way en- 
deavor . . . the constant search for 
new molecular structures that may 
prove commercially useful; the study 
of new methods to improve the purity 
and quality of older, well-known 
chemicals; and the development of 
new, profitable ways to use chemi- 
cals —at lower cost. 

If you place a high value on new 
chemicals with new uses, resulting 
from intensive scientific research — 
buy your chemicals from CARBIDE. 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
9 Bak, 
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ELEMENTARY...ITS A (ea@z@aac)” MULTIWALL BAG 
. THATS WHY IT WONT BREAK 





New CLuPaK extensible paper makes other papers old- 

fashioned . . . makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 

... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- EXTENSIBLE PAPER 

ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet Jsnempasd nada et 

decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify ites 2 oe J 
= : s Applicable Freight Classification 

CLUuPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. 











fs EXTENSIBLE 


CLUPA 











You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock . . . stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”.. . 
before you say paper. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y, 
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Sales volume vs. “potential” 
Status of major accounts 
Work methods 


Personal qualities, knowledge. 


abbreviated form of the semiannual 
evaluation. 

Appraisal Methods: Most significant 
of the study results, however, is the 
portion dealing with methods used by 
chemical sales managers to assess the 
job done by their staff members. 

A few firms admit that they use 
no formal evaluation procedures, sim- 
ply administer “seat-of-the-pants” ap- 
praisals—almost completely the sales 
managers’ opinions. 

Most companies recognize the dan- 
gers inherent in this kind of appraisal, 
try to steer a course between a com- 
pletely objective evaluation (which is 
impossible and probably also value- 
less) and a totally subjective one 
(which would be largely unsubstan- 
tiated). 

For most companies, the answer 
to coming up with a sound appraisal 
is based on a combination of pro- 
cedures that, taken together, might 
give them an accurate picture of how 
capably each salesman is representing 
the company to its customers. 

Interviewing and counseling of a 
salesman by his immediate superior 
is probably the most common meth- 
od used for exchanging ideas and 
information, permitting the superior 
to see first-hand how well the man is 
doing. In some cases, this is supple- 
mented by joint visits to customers, 
so that the sales manager can see 
the man in action. Often, interviews 
are held with supervisors from one 
or two higher levels of management, 
or with company personnel, to insure 
a fair, objective appraisal. And many 
times the salesman gets a chance to 
evaluate himself—sometimes before 
his supervisor does, but more often 
afterward, 

Another popular procedure is the 
use of some sort of rating scale. 


These generally list the work attri- 
butes (methods, habits, personal qual- 
ities) considered important by the 
company; they provide a scale by 
which the rater may pick an appro- 
priate level of performance. These 
scales often cover work results such 
as sales volume and sales expense, 
usually include work methods, com- 
pany knowledge and personal char- 
acteristics, may even cover social 
life, personal finances and family situ- 
ation. 

Opinion and bias, of course, can 
creep into this type of salesman rat- 
ing; consequently, the rating directions 
exhort the supervisor to use his inde- 
pendent judgment, avoid remarks that 
can’t be substantiated. 

A few companies use complex for- 
mulas to rate their sales staffers. 
These sometimes take the form of 
equations in which a sales manager 
relates such variables as number of 
calls made, sales per call, expense 
per call, number of days worked. 
From this, he extracts a figure in- 
tended to convey some measure of a 
salesman’s effectiveness. But industry 
reaction to this method is reflected 
by its infrequent use. 

Regardless of the method used to 
size up chemical salesmen, most raters 
still rely on the same general criteria 
(see chart, above). Chief among them, 
of course, is “results,” generally 
viewed as the salesmen’s total terri- 
tory sales volume, as well as the sales 
status of major accounts. (Profits and 
new accounts were mentioned by only 
three of 60 firms). 

But measuring a salesman’s worth 
by results raises a difficult question: 
How can management learn what is 
the “potential sales” of any or all of 
its products in a given sales territory? 
Factors such as reciprocal deals, 
high-level sales, and general economic 


Straight salary 
Salary plus bonus 
Salary plus commission 


Other combinations 
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SHIPPING METHODS 


The synthetic organic chemicals you 
require in quantities for volume produc- 
tion can be obtained economically from 
CaRBIDE. Tank car, tank truck, barge, 
or tanker orders are shipped from the 
CARBIDE plant or bulk station nearest 
yéu. Combination orders of two or 
more —T can be shipped in com- 
partment tank cars or compartment tank 
trucks at substantial savings. You also 
save when you order several chemicals in 
drums to make a full car or truck load. 


To receive your chemical shipments 
fast, taking full advantage of combina- 
tion shipments, why not place your next 
order with us. Union Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide’ 
Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. Agency—Renner. Inc merce St., Riverside 7-9721 


CLUPAK, INC = van Denver 2 J. Patten, 1740 Broadway, 
: “ ove _ o SHELL OIL A 5-25 
Agency—Lennen & Newell. In Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co ALpine 5-2981 
Detroit 26 H. J. Sweger, Jr., 856 
2 
DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORP. .. i: SMITH. INC., WERNER G. .... - Penobscot Bidg., WOodward 2-1793 
as <. Sw, ae eT ee ee Frankfurt /Main Stanley Kimes 


85 Westendstrasse, Germany 


OLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY CO... Geneva ; Michael R. Zeynel 


DISTILLATION, PRODUCT pNOUSTRIES: | iad sournene STAT ey CONTAINER DIV., 
Agency—The Rumrill Co., Ine. ; Agency—George & Glover. Adv, 2 Place du Port, Geneva, Switz. 


SWIFT & CO. Houston 25 . Gene Holland, W-724 
DIXON CHEMICAL & RESEARCH, INC. Agency—Russell ‘T. Gray, Inc. °° Prodential Bldg., JAckson 6-1281 


ee London EC. 4 E. E. Schirmer, N. Murphy, 
TEXAS BUTADIENE & CHEMICAL Corp. ee 
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gency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. Los Angeles 17 Robert Yocom, 1125 
*TRUBEK LABORATORIES, THE 


West Sixth St., “Huntley ¢ 2-5450 
*DUPONT DE NEMOURS, E.I., Fases Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising . 
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aoe tana” Winben Durstine & * Johnson, P. E. McPherson, Charles F. 
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Osborn, Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th Ave. 
UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. moe ¢ . . 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc, OXford 56-5959 


*ENJAY CHEMICAL CO., A DIV. OF HUM- Patateiotie 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
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iL & REFINING Co. .: , 90 Ladouceur, 6 Penn Center Plaza, 
tem UNION CARBIDE CHEMICAL CO. DIV. 
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Agency—J, Ine. Pittsburgh 22 ....Dunean C. Stephens, 


4 Gateway Center, EXpress 1-1314 
ey Oy oh ae Portiand 4.. Scott B. Hubbard, Room 445, 


Pacific Bldg. 


*FREEPORT SULPHUR CO. ...... 
Agency—Asher, Godfrey & Franklin 
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SALES 


conditions are beyond the salesman’s 
control, although they often influence 
his territory sales, sometimes to his 
detriment. No one has come up with 
a good answer to that question, sim- 
ply because the salesman himself is 
nearly always the chief source of 
information on what that “potential” 
is. 

Pegging Sales Performance: Effec- 
tively sizing up field sales staffers is 
one of the sales manager’s knottiest 
tasks because industrial selling activi- 
ties are so varied and complex. And 
many chemical sales managers feel 
that the difficulty of adequately judg- 
ing the worth of each man in chemi- 
cal selling operations is greater than 
that of most other industries. 

Most chemical salesmen are called 
on to do so many different jobs 
(e.g., introduce new products, explain 
changes in specifications, “put out 
fires” when customers have difficulty, 
fight off tremendous competition, con- 
tinually seek new uses and outlets) 
that sales management is faced with 
a real challenge in coming up with a 
fair appraisal of how effectively each 
sales staffer is functioning, how he 
can improve. 

Although sales volume alone was 
once considered a valid indicator of 
a salesman’s worth—and still is in 
some quarters—virtually none of the 
more successful chemical companies 
in the U.S. considers this factor alone. 
Reason: a salesman’s success in win- 
ning and keeping business for the firm 
is very often dependent on efforts 
by other company personnel over 
which he has little control (advertis- 
ing, traffic, credit, packaging, public 
relations, etc.). 

Survey Sidelight: Liebeskind’s re- 
sults bear out the minor role of com- 
missions as a form of chemical sales- 
men’s compensation (see chart, p. 85). 
Over half (59%) of all firms polled 
say they pay their sales staffers a 
straight salary; another 23% pay 
salary plus bonus for top-notch work, 
and less than 18% report any use 
of commissions in paying their men. 

Improving Methods: Doubtless, 
salesman appraisal techniques have 
been improved greatly in recent 
years. Still, the prevailing feeling 
among those responsible for perform- 
ing this job—and quite likely among 
salesmen too—is that additional re- 
finements and improvements are need- 
ed. Nearly one-third of all firms re- 


sponding to the survey indicate that 
they have changes in the works now 
or are looking for better ways of 
evaluating their salesmen. 

One big need, according to sales 
managers, is that of raising the level 
of objectivity of appraisals, reducing 
the bias and unfounded criticism that 
find their way into some performance 
reviews. Two methods: standardizing 
rating lists used by different raters; 
training supervisors to conduct ap- 
praisals uniformly. 

Another improvement being sought 
by some chemical companies con- 
cerns making performance reviews 
more indicative of a man’s actual 
selling effectiveness. One company is 
changing its “formula” in scaling to 
put less emphasis on the number of 
calls a salesman makes, more on the 
quality of his calls. 

Outlook: Because of the great va- 
riety of methods and techniques used 
to assess performance of chemical 
salesmen, it’s practically impossible 
to delineate an “ideal” or “most wide- 
ly used” system. But this much is 
clear: most companies adopt those 
appraisal methods that reflect com- 
pany goals. If these methods are to 
reveal the true picture of first-rate 
sales accomplishment, however, sales 
management must continue to develop 
more precise techniques. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Equipment Rental: New booklet 
outlines advantages of renting mate- 
rials-handling equipment. Clark Rental 
Corp. (485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17). 

e Tank Facilities: Equipment and 
services bulletin gives information on 
tanks, tank renovations and speciali- 
zed vessels for food, juice and chem- 
icals processors, tank fabricators. The 
Bishopric Products Co. (4413 Este 
Ave., Cincinnati 32). 

e Company Products: Non-tech- 
nical booklet describes Frontier Chem- 
ical Co.’s products, processes of man- 
facture, quality-control methods. 
Other information covers the firm’s 
sales and technical services, research 
facilities, manufactaring and distribu- 
tion sites; packaging containers and 
sizes, Frontier Chemical Co., division 
of Vulcan Materials Co. (P. O. Box 
545, Wichita 1, Kan.). 

e Slime Control: New water-con- 
ditioning data sheet describes how to 





You vet more than 


chemicals from 


CARBIDE 


BASIC MATERIALS 
YOU CAN USE FOR BETTER, 
MORE USEFUL PRODUCTS 


ria. Plasticizers « N1ax Polyethers 


CARBOWAX Polyethylene Glycols — 


Nearly 400 synthetic chemicals of 
outstanding quality are offered by 
CARBIDE. Most are available in quan- 
tities for high-volume production— 
and prices are competitive. For a 
more complete listing, mail the cou- 
pon to Dept. J, Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CARBOWAX, FLEXxOL, N1ax, Potyox, TER- 
GiToL, Ucon, Unox, and Union CARBIDE 
are registered trade marks. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
Department J 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Physical Properties of 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals,” 1960 edition, listing 
nearly 400 Carsive chemicals. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957100) 3. 125.0 120.3 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) : 106.3 110.9 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) e2: 47.06 55.18 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 537 1,510 362 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 13,903 14,216 12,779 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 6,847 6,874 6,810 


FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS EXPORTS IMPORTS 


(thousand dollars) Latest Preceding Ye Latest Preceding 
Month Month Ag Month Month 
Chemicals, total 145.3 eh 2. 23.9 


Coal-tar products 15.7 ; d 5.7 
Industrial chemicals 25.2 5. % 8.0 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 23.9 } . 2.0 
Fertilizers and materials 10.3 . 6.1 
Vegetable oils and fat (inedible) 7.6 . 7.1 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 


thousand FACTORY SALES OF PASSENGER CARS il MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF TEXTILES 


Mor Apr Moy June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 





SALES 


increase life of open cooling towers 
by slime control with chlorine and 
nonoxidizing biocides. Betz Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Gillingham & Worth Sts., 
Philadelphia 24). 

e Rare Earths: New technical- 
data sheets detail catalytic properties 
of rare-earth elements and compounds. 
Vitro Chemical Co. (342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17). 

e Laminating Plastics: Latest edi- 
tion of “Formica Designer’s Fact 
Book” has 115 pages of property and 
application data covering 70 stand- 
ard, special and molding grades of 
high-pressure thermosetting laminat- 
ing plastics. Book lists military speci- 
fications, fabricating facilities, thick- 
ness and weight guides. Formica 
Corp. (4550 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati). 

e More Plastics: Revised bro- 
chure describes high-density polyethy- 
lene resins (No. 15—pipe extrusion); 
high-density ethylene copolymers 
(No. 26—copolymers). Plastics Seals 
Division, Phillips Chemical Co. (Bart- 
lesville, Okla.). 

e Pipe Insulation: New specifica- 
tions booklet (Form 6472) describes 
calcium silicate pipe and block in- 
sulation for temperatures up to 1350 
F. Tables list dimensional stability and 
resiliency, efficiency, flame and water 
resistance. Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
(320 South Wayne Ave., Cincinnati 
15). 

e Toxicological Reviews: Two re- 
cent reviews outline the toxicological 
properties and suitable precautions 
for benzene, toluene and xylene, and 
for copper naphthenate, naphtha- 
lene, naphthenic acids and butadiene 
Cost: 25¢/copy. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute (1271 Ave. of Amer- 
icas, New York 20, N.Y.). 

e Special-Purpose Paints: Two da- 
ta sheets describe heat resistant and 
bright silver finish paints (No. 5) and 
heavy film build paints (No. 6). These 
latter materials are used to deposit 
thicker-than-normal coatings with one 
paint application. Subox, Inc. (Hack- 
ensack, N.J.). 

e Leather Chemicals: Booklet 
(No. 510) outlines methods of treat- 
ing hides and skins using sodium sulf- 
hydrate, sodium sulfide and sodium 
tetrasulfide solution. Also included: 
properties and uses of numerous other 
chemicals for leather treating and 
finishing. Hooker Chemical Corp. 
(Niagara Falls, N.Y.). 
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Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines, Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO, REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication, 
Send to Tet nearest you, 
N YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITIONS VACANT 





ting Manager Wanted. Evaporated salt 
plant in south wants experienced superintendent 
to manage operation. Work record required to 
show ability to manage plant and handle people. 
ad for right Person, P-5215, Chemical 
eck, 





Chemical Commercial Development-Market Re- 
search—Opportunity for a product oriented 
chemist or chemical engineer with broad knowl- 
edge of the chemical industry is open, Experience 
in Commercial Development desirable but not 
necessary. Knowledge of polymer technology 
would be beneficial. Reply directly to: Manager, 
Personnel Relations, The Richardson Company, 
7 Avenue & Lake Street, Melrose ark, 
inois. 





CONTRACT WORK WANTED 





Tubes Filled 7ce to 3 Oz. Any Material—1! 
to 50,000 quantity. John Schirer Inc, 165 
land Ave., Rochester, New York. 


ort- 





Colombia $.A.—Chemical manufacturer, desires 
to contact U.S. manufacturers of chemical special- 
ties interested in the Colombian market. Manu- 
facturing facilities and a nation-wide sales organ- 
ization available. Products might be sold under 
your own trade-marks if desired. Excellent 
references. CWW-5350, Chemical Week. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Chemical Specialties—We are interested in ac- 
quiring substantial interest in small progressive 
company manufacturing trademarked products 
with export ential. Prefer within 50 miles 
Manhattan. Replies confidential prompt action. 
BO-5351, Chemical Week. 





Experienced technical executive with capital 
desires to meet ambitious chemist or chemical 
engineer with imagination and products ideas. 
Objective to form a manufacturing chemical 
company on mutual participation basis. BO-5375, 
Chemical Week. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Technical Guidance by Martin H. Gurley, Jr., 
Research Advisory Service, RFD. 4 Lexington, 
Va. COngress 1-3294. 





FOR SALE 





Fillmaster—Semi & Fully Automatic pack 
filling machines. $800.00 up. Stuvesant En- 
gineering Corp. Norwood, New Jersey. 





Chemist—Well 


established chemical co ny 
with growth 


lans has immediate opening for a 
chemist with background experience in wax and 
silicone emulsifications. Salary open. P-5348, 
Chemical Week. 





Market Research Analyst—Project Director 
Large diversified \fmanufacturer chemical, food, 
agricultural fields, Assist Market Research Man- 
ager in projects involving marketing problems 
and sales analysis. Minimum supervision. Prefer 
MB market research major, undergraduate 
chemistry and/or statistics preferred. Age range 
28—35. $8,000—$9,000. Send complete resume 
for confidential consideration to: Employment 
Manager, Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, 700 
Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





Manufacturer of surface active agent requires 
sales oo pment by established agency. New 
line with manufacturer, so agencies are open in 
all sections of country. Pr 
interest are established. 
Week. 


ucts and consumer 
RW-5324, Chemical 





Salesman: Industrial Chemicals; Must be 
thoroughly familiar with marketing heavy organic 
and inorganic acids; organic solvents; plasticizers 
and intermediates. Experienced individual can 
earn substantial five figure income including 
liberal salary, profit sharing and_ other benefits 
with progressive, rapidly expanding distributor 
and manufacturer. Mercury Chemical Corp., Edi- 
son, N. J., Liberty 8-1540. 





If you are @ manufacturer seeking new or 
added sales outlets—or if you are a manufac- 
turer’s agent or chemicals distributor with the 
capacity, time and energy to take on additional 
lines—make your interests known in this column 
of Chemical Week. The right agent or jobber 
teamed up with the saleswise manufacturer makes 
the right combination for the hard selling i 
ahead. There’s profit for both, which can_ 
initiated through’ low-cost classified advertising. 
Write Employment Opportunities, Chemical 
Week. P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N.Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Sales Consultant available. Technical, sales ex- 
perience with resins, pigments, solvents, chemicals 
to the paint, varnish, lacquer, alkyd industries, 
PW-5173, Chemical Week. 





Notice Heavy Chemical Distributors: Young man 
experienced in bulk storage of solvents, acids, also 
traffic management. ould like relocation in 


southeast. PW-5363, Chemical Week. 


Liquidation, $8,000,000 Alcohol Plant at Omaha, 
Nebraska. Dryers, Filters, Stills Evaporators, 
Exchangers, Tanks, Pumps, etc. Send for circu- 
lar. Perry, 1415 N. Sixth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Vulcan 10’x11’ dia.x 175’ long kiln 4%” 
shell 2 tires firing hood etc. Very attractive price. 
Perry, 1415 N. Sixth St., Phila, 22, 





7316 s.s. distillation column 96” dia. x 37” 
high. 30 bubble cap: trays. Like new. Perry, 
1415 N. Sixth St., Phila, 22, Pa. 





” ©.D. 
ila, 22, Pa, 


2-316 s.s. heat Te Re 4 . Ht. % 
ix $4 


tubes. Perry, 1415 N. 





CHEMICALS FOR SALE 





60 Lypks. Aluminum Stearate 32¢ Ib. Bulk DOS 
Plast. 32¢/lb. (dark). Bulk DBS Plast. 33¢/Ib. 
w/w. Bulk Acetone Redistilled 43¢/gal. Mono- 
chlorobenzene, Bulk, 25000# 7¢/Ib. Orthodichloro 
Benzene, Drs, 4000#% 10¢/Ib. FS-5275, Chemical 
Week. 





CHEMICALS WANTED 





s Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc. Chemical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. n- 
over 2-6970. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 

Jhen there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates. (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been received, much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future advertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can arantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won't you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “Position filled, thank 
you.” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes, We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men replying to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classified Advertising Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” 
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IN ACID-PROOF HOSE. The Buty] jacket and liner of this 
hose offer high resistance to most acids, chemicals, abrasion 


and weathering. 


IN COLLAPSIBLE TANKS. These units of Butyl which re- 
sist many chemicals, abrasion and weathering, convert flat- 
bed trailers into large capacity liquid carriers in just minutes. 
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WHAT'S NEWS IN RUBBER 





IN WORK RUBBERS. Thanks to Butyl, these rubbers are 
resistant to chemicals, moisture, abrasion ... and slipping. 


YOU GET EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. The Enjay 
staff of Butyl experts — backed by the resources and knowl- 
edge of one of the world’s great research laboratories — are 


always ready to serve you. 


ENJAY BUTYL...VERSATILE POLYMER 


In many applications, Enjay 
Butyl outperforms all other poly- 
mers and elastomers known to the 
chemical industry. 

Butyl is the preferred rubber 
for countless types of hoses, tank 
linings, gaskets, seals — and many 
other applications where exacting 
chemical resistance is required. 

Other features of Buty] rubber 
—such as its resistance to tear and 


abrasion, sunlight and weather- 
ing, as well as the damping, elec- 
trical and dielectric properties — 
are responsible for the selection 
of Butyl rubber in many varied 
applications. 

Typical of these is the proved 
success of the all-Buty] passenger 
tire where Enjay Butyl] rubber 
provides such features as no- 
screech on turns and fast stops 





FOR TACKLING TOUGH JOBS! 


— added traction and stopping 
power and quieter ride with 
maximum shock absorption. 
Buty] is the “idea” rubber with 
uses stretching as far as the 
imagination can reach. We'll be 
glad to tell you all about it. Just 


EXCITING 


contact the nearest Enjay office. 
Home Office: 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Other Offices: 
Akron « Boston « Charlotte 
Chicago « Houston + Los Angeles 
New Orleans * Plainfield, N. J. 
Southfield, Mich. * Tulsa 


NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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extends its leadership in 


ETHYLEN of world's 
I) D E ethylene oxide 


ad Leled 4-t-w- |) direct oxidation 
PLANT DESIGN canacity 


NEW ETHYLENE OXIDE NEW ETHYLENE OXIDE ERDOELCHEMIE G.m.b.H. 
PROJECTS PLANTS ON STREAM Dormagen, Germany 


NAPHTACHIMIE EXPANSION ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
a CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES Fourth Project Nitrogen Div., Orange, Texas 


Severnside Works, England Lavera, France GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM 
ERDOELCHEMIE G.m.b.H. CORPORATION 

HOUSTON CHEMICAL CORP. EXPANSION — Second Project Linden, New Jersey 

Beaumont, Texas Dormagen, Germany MARLES-KUHLMANN 


MARLES-KUHLMANN EXPANSION OTHER SD ETHYLENE Gonfreville, France 


Second Project OXIDE PROJECTS CHEMISCHE FABRIK HOLTEN 
Gonfreville, France MITSUBISHI PETROCHEMICAL CO., &-m.b.H. 
LTD. Ludwigshaven, Germany 

Saaecnemne | ea tone MITSUI PETROCHEMICAL 
Sl eaiinds NAPHTACHIMIE INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
roca tahoe Lavera, France Capacity Doubled 

SOCIETE CHIMIQUE DES DERIVES = /Wkuni City, Japan 
NEW EUROPEAN PLANT DU PETROLE JEFFERSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
(To be announced later) Antwerp, Belgium Port Neches, Texas 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


International Leaders in the Design, 
Development and Construction of Chemical Plants 






































